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Inco Metals at Work in Canada 


Copper is one of the metals 
obtained when Inco work¬ 
men mine, mill, smelt and 
refine the ore. 


g Strip made from Inco cop¬ 
per is formed into fins for 
automobile radiators. 


0 The number of fins in each 
radiator depends on cooling 
requirements. 


Q Radiators are assembled, 
soldered and painted. 


8 out of 10 automobile radiators 


on Canadian cars are made from 


£ Along the assembly line 
in automobile plants, the 
radiators are installed on 
cars and trucks. 


Inco Copper 


Automobile radiators are made almost 
entirely of copper. And on Canadian cars, 
it’s almost always Inco copper. Here’s how 
this copper helps make jobs for thousands 
of Canadians: 

1. To produce copper, Inco ore is mined, 
milled, smelted and refined by Canadian 
workmen. About 18,000 people work 
for Inco in Canada. 

2 . Refined copper is sold to Canadian 
companies for the manufacture of copper 
tube, sheet, strip, rod and wire. These 


companies employ several thousand men 
and women. 

3 . The copper strip goes to Canadian auto¬ 
mobile radiator manufacturers where it 
is formed into tube for the production 
of radiators. More people are employed 
here. 

4 . Along the assembly lines of the auto¬ 
mobile companies, Canadian workmen 
install these radiators on cars and trucks. 

Inco produces over 2 50,000,000 pounds 
of copper a year. And more than half of this 
copper is used by Canadian industries. 



TRADE MARK 


Write for a free copy of the 
illustrated booklet "The 
Romance of Nickel". 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 

Producer of Inco Nickel, Inco Nickel Alloys, ORC Brand Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals, 
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CRISP . . . 
FLAKY... FRESH 
PAULIN’S PEERLESS 
CREAM SODAS are the perfect 
companion for hot soup. They’re made 
only as Paulin’s can make them — 


For year-round weather protection. Protec¬ 
tion from wind and dust; sleet and snow! 
Now you can get your field work done 
easier and faster. 

Ask your dealer —or write us direct 

James B. Carter Limited 

85 Water Street, Winnipeg 1, Canada 


COVER: Cattle on feed! Ralph Hedlin's 
cover picture this month illustrates what 
is taking place on thousands of farms 
across Canada at this season—spreading 
risk, labor and income over the year. 
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• ORDER DIRECT from 
this ADVERTISEMENT 

Here’s the buy of ffie year 
lor men — the biggest 4- 
buckle overshoe bargain 
in years! Cheek the details 
listed below. 

The main feature is the all-round 
quality—made to exacting Gov't 
specifications by the famous 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. —and 
"2" other famous brands. 

• Uppers of heavyweight wool 
jersey. 

• Full bellows reinforced water¬ 
proof excluder fronts. 

• Full 4-buckle "11" ins. height. 

• Thick rubber soles—with double 
the quantity of rubber of civilian 
types selling at $7.50. 

• Fully guaranteed as represented 
or your money back. 

• Shipped prepaid via mail or ex¬ 
press to any address in Canada. 
Regular width to wear over all 
types of men's footwear. 

THESE SIZES ONLY FOR MEN: 

7, 8, 11 and 12. 

DELV'D, <P/f Qf\ 
No. 157—pair ■“ ■ w W 
"2" pairs delv'd for $9.50 


• SEE YOUR ARMY & NAVY 
CATALOGUE FOR A FULL 
RANGE OF WINTER FOOT¬ 
WEAR. 


Mail All Orders To 


ARMYtNAVY 

I MAILORDER DEPT.STOREltd 

REGINA. SASKJ 
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Prepared. by- 

DR. IRVING P. KRICK 
and Associates 


™^<fu^DE Weather Forecast 

(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. 

It should be 75 per cent right for your area, but 
not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 



AVERAGE WEATHER 

December, 1956 


Alberta 

Snow and cold, pervading the prov¬ 
ince about the 21st of November, will 
give way to mostly clear skies and 
seasonal temperatures during the last 
five or six days of the month. But the 
pattern of cold set in November will 
linger through the greater part of 
December. Polar air will press south¬ 
ward about the 2nd, persisting until 
whisked away by chinook winds to¬ 
ward the 7th or 8th. Another blast 
from the Arctic about the 23rd will 

PRECIPITATION 

DEC. 

TEMPERATURE 


find Christmas spent close to the 
hearth. For the month as a whole, 
temperatures should fall short of 
average, especially in northern dis¬ 
tricts. 

Snowfall will be erratic . . . defi¬ 
ciencies common in the north, with 
seasonal or more generous amounts 
prevalent in the south. Snow can be 
expected toward the 2nd or 3rd, a 
few showers around the 7th, and 
widespread snowfall toward the 
25th. V 
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Ontario 

Rain, snow and cold, rounding out 
the last week of November, will be 
only token examples of weather to be 
experienced in December. Indeed, 
December will be unseasonably cold 
. . . probably falling among the cold¬ 
est 25 per cent of record. Once Polar 
air pervades*the region toward the 
4th or 5th, there is little likelihood of 
appreciable warming through the bal¬ 
ance of the month. Cold air will be 
reinforced by an outbreak from the 

PRECIPITATION 

DEC. 

TEMPERATURE 


north about the 9th or 10th, and an¬ 
other during the waning days of 
December. Brief warming can be ex¬ 
pected toward the 20th. 

Precipitation . . . erratic, ranging 
from mostly seasonal amounts in 
northern Ontario, with deficiencies 
more widespread in the south. There 
will be no shortage of snow, however, 
as accumulation, even in southern dis¬ 
tricts, will exceed the ordinary for 
December. Livestock should make 
generous inroads into feed reserves. V 
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Saskatchewan 

November will run out the calendar 
with an abundance of fine days, after 
a Polar air mass and snow pervade the 
province about the 21st. Temperatures 
will again lean on the cold side of 
normal through the greater part of 
December. Beginning with a cold 
spell about the 2nd, reinforced by 
another cold outbreak about the 7th 
and still another about the 23rd, there 
will be little time for any warming of 
consequence. At least one bright note 

PRECIPITATION 

DEC. 

TEMPERATURE 


—the month should not be quite so 
cold as the chilly December of 1955. 

However, there will be much in 
common with last December, as 
snow accumulates to depths not ordi¬ 
narily experienced so early in the 
season. Snowfall should be of lesser 
consequence in northern reaches of 
the province. Principal storms are ex¬ 
pected about the 2nd and 22nd, with 
a few snow showers between the 6th 
and 9th of December throughout Sas¬ 
katchewan. V 


Quebec 

November will terminate with cold 
weather and snow prevalent during 
the last week. December will be un¬ 
usually cold in the Ottawa River and 
Abitibi regions, with cold weather less 
pronounced eastward into the lower 
St. Lawrence and Lake St. John 
basins. A sharp Polar outbreak will 
pervade the province toward the 5th, 
reinforced by another wintry on¬ 
slaught about the 10th. Gradual 
warming will ensue, climaxed in a 


scattering of relatively mild days to¬ 
ward the 20th. Much colder weather 
will spread after Christmas. 

Precipitation, almost exclusively 
snow, is expected to fall short of nor¬ 
mal, with greatest deficiencies in 
eastern districts. Principal storms are 
likely about the 4th or 5th, toward the 
10th, and again between the 22nd 
and 25th. Snow cover should last 
through the greater part of the month, 
although thinning out in southern 
areas around the 20th. V 
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Manitoba 

Brief respite from snow and cold 
can be expected during the closing 
days of November, after some rough 
weather between the 20th and 25th. 
But, indeed, the season will have 
much in common with late fall and 
early winter of last year, as snow and 
cold again come, in more generous 
quantities than is customary. A Polar 
outbreak about December 2, with re¬ 
peated onslaughts about the 9th and 
24th, will leave little room for any 


appreciable warming. Wintry weather 
will be evidenced even more in Mani¬ 
toba than in the other Prairie prov¬ 
inces. 

Snowfall will be both frequent and 
generous . . , accumulation consider¬ 
able. Heavy feeding of stock should 
be requisite . . . transportation often 
impeded. Storms are expected about 
the 2nd, 8th, toward mid-month, and 
again around the 22nd or 23rd. Total 
snowfall in most locations should ex¬ 
ceed normal. V 


Maritime Provinces 

Cold, wet weather will be char¬ 
acteristic during the last week of 
November, giving way to relatively 
mild, dry weather in the initial days 
of December. This pronounced pat¬ 
tern of alternating cold and mild 
spells will, more or less, express De¬ 
cember weather. Temperatures, as a 
whole, will closely approximate nor¬ 
mal. Lowest temperatures are ex¬ 
pected to accompany Polar outbreaks 
about the 10th and 27th, although 


chilly weather will be the rule from 
about the 5th, through mid-month. 
Considerable warming will be en¬ 
countered toward the 20th in the 
Maritimes. 

Snow will be conspicuously de¬ 
ficient both as to frequency and 
amount. Even when coupled with 
rainfall, precipitation amounts will fall 
well short of normal. Sunshine should 
be unusually abundant—by and large, 
it will be a pleasant December in this 
region. V 
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New Ultra-Smooth Torsion-Aire Ride! 

New Thrill-Power Go! New Safer Stop -Power! 


Come, take the wheel of the most completely new 
car in twenty years . . . the beautiful Thrill- 
Power Plymouth for ’57. 


new Plymouth, V-8 or 6. And it’s yours to command 
with finger-tip ease, thanks to proved-in-use push¬ 
button automatic shifting. 


Ready? Get set for a series of wonderful surprises 
that start with the smoothest ride on wheels. Noth¬ 
ing can equal revolutionary Torsion-Aire Ride for 
luxurious comfort and handling ease. A completely 
new suspension system replaces old-fashioned coil 
springs with new torsion bars, permits a lower centre 
of gravity that keeps Plymouth hugging the road. 
There’s practically no sway ’round curves, bumps 
seem to vanish, and even quick stops are smooth, 
without annoying "nose-dive”. 

Step on the gas. Feel that instant response. There’s 
new Thrill-Power go under the hood of every big. 


Red light ahead? A light touch on the brakes and 
you stop safety-quick. New Total-Contact brakes 
make 100% contact between brake linings and 
drums. Stop pressure is spread over entire brake¬ 
lining surface to give you the effective brake-power 
you need to match today’s higher horsepowers. 

Only Plymouth is so totally new. Your first 
glimpse of its bold Flight-Sweep beauty is proof 
of that fact. But you can’t imagine how completely 
exciting this new Plymouth can be till you drive it. 
Take a Torsion-Aire Ride in a new Thrill-Power 
Plymouth today! 



YOU’RE ALWAYS A STEP AHEAD IN CARS OF THE FORWARD LOOK 


Manufactured in Canada 
by Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada, Limited 



























































FARM NOTES 
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Farmhand 


The Country Guide 


^FARMHAND saves hours of 
^■rime and hard work 
ilLon your biggest jobs!" 


The new head office and cold store of United Co-operatives of Ontario teas 
opened at Weston recently. Worth $600,000, it is owned by 60,000 farmers. 


The latest annual report of the Cana¬ 
dian Farm Loan Board up to March 31 
last, which does not include any loans 
since the act was amended, shows 
that in the 12 months from April 1, 
1955, there were 2,057 loans for a 
total of $8,309,650, making an aver¬ 
age loan of $4,040. At March 31 this 
year, there were 18,931 first mortgage 
loans and 2,389 second mortgages 
outstanding for a total of $44,958,136, 
or nearly $5 million more than the 
previous year. Collections were satis¬ 
factory, with 87 per cent of the total 
due for interest being paid by the end 
of the year; $3,623,518 of the prin¬ 
cipal was repaid, and more than 54 
per cent was for principal not yet due 
under the mortgage contract. V 


New Malting 
Variety Available 

P ARKLAND, the new malting bar¬ 
ley developed at the Brandon 
Experimental Farm, Man., has now 
been released by the Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. It is a six-row, 
smooth-awn, nodding variety of the 
Manchurian type bred by W. H. John¬ 
ston from crosses involving Newal, 
Peatland, OAC 21, Olli and Mont¬ 
calm. Parkland takes about the same 
time to mature as Montcalm does, but 
has stronger straw, is highly resistant 
to the prevalent races of stem rust, 
'and moderately susceptible to the 
smuts. 

Tests have shown that it can out- 
yield Montcalm and OAC 21 in all 
soil climate zones, and is the equal of 
OAC 21 in malting quality. It is being 
distributed to farmers in western Can¬ 
ada, except in the Peace River block, 
where there is not an urgent need for 
a new malting variety. There is a 
limited supply of seed for eastern 
Canada, and it will be distributed 
there if the 1956 tests show that it is 
adaptable to the east. Seed stocks of 
Parkland are available only from the 
Canada Department of Agriculture. V 


THERE’S NO LOADER ON THE MARKET 

that can match the famous Farmhand 
Hi-Lift for time and money-saving ver¬ 
satility. It pays its way on sweeping 
and stacking alone. But now, when 
feeding is a cold, hard job, the Farm¬ 
hand Hi-Lift is an especially wise in¬ 
vestment. With sturdy Grapple Fork 
attachment, the Farmhand tears out 
big half-ton loads, even from frozen 
stacks. And, with practically no work 
on your part, you can carry and unload 
the hay right where you want it. Think 
of the long, cold hours you’ll save. 

Snow-blocked roads are less worry 
when you have the Farmhand with 
huge Scoop attachment. You’ll be able 
to doze, scoop and pile tons of snow 
without getting off your tractor. In all, 
there are 11 rugged attachments to 
help make the Farmhand Hi-Lift the 
hardest working machine on your farm. 
See it at your dealer’s. 


Canadians 

For World Contest 

T HE World Plowing Championship 
for 1956 has just been completed, 
but already two Canadians have quali¬ 
fied to represent this country in next 
year’s contest at Peebles, Ohio. They 
are Hugh Baird of Blackwater, Ont., 
and Stanley Willis of Cornwall, P.E.I., 
who were placed first and third, re¬ 
spectively, in the International Plow¬ 
ing Match at Brooklin, Ont., last 
month. 

Normally, the plowman in second 
place would qualify for the world 
championship, but Douglas Reid, who 
came second this year, is from Bramp¬ 
ton, Ont., and no province can send 
more than one man to the world 
competition. 

A crowd of about 100,000 went to 
see plowmen from right across Can¬ 
ada competing at Brooklin, where the 
land was in perfect condition for the 
match. Two Manitoba men, Arthur 
Tomlin of Portage la Prairie, and Cyril 
Heynes of Emerson, were fourth and 
fifth in the silver plow contest. V 


NEW FARMHAND STACK MOVER lets you 
pick up stacks in the field and place them 
right where you want them for easiest feed¬ 
ing. Teamed with the Farmhand. Hi-Lift or 
F-1X Loader this new machine mechanizes 
your entire haying operation, from field to 
feedlot. Haul 5 to 9-ton stacks, cut haying 
labor costs in half. A 2-man crew can easily 
load, haul and unload 10 to 15 stacks a day. 
Here, then, is the key to low-cost haying. 


Farm Loans 
Higher This Year 

C HANGES in the Canadian Farm 
Loan Act, increasing the maxi¬ 
mum loan limit from $12,000 to 
$15,000, and the maximum term from 
25 to 30 years, have resulted in a big 
increase in demand for loans in the 
past six months. Approvals for loans 
are 45 per cent greater than in the 
corresponding period last year, and it 
is believed that this is partly due to 
the larger loans. 


GET THE COMPLETE FACTS! 

Write: THE FARMHAND CO. 

Dept. CGW-116 

1270 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg 


Send infprmation on. 


Name 


HERE’S THE RIGHT COMBINATION of 

low cost and dependable, labor-saving 
features. It’s Farmhand’s new F-ll 
high-lift loader. Lift capacity is 3500- 
lbs., raises loads to 17 ft. With Grapple 
Fork attachment it’s the perfect ma¬ 
chine for winter feeding from stacks. 
Scoop and Dozer attachments make it 
ideal for snow removal too. 


Address. 


[Len Hillyard photo 

Taking part in the annual conference of deans and principals of Canadian 
agricultural colleges, held at Saskatoon, were (l. to r.), J. D. MacLachlan, 
O.A.C., Guelph; V. E. Graham, University of Saskatchewan; Lome Hurd, 
executive secretary, Agricultural Institute of Canada; K. Cox, Nova Scotia Agricul¬ 
tural College; H. G. Dion, Macdonald College; A. G. McCalla, U. of Alta.; B. A. 
Eagles, U. of B.C. J. R. Weir, U. of Man., was absent on account of ill health. 


A Division of Superior Separator Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 
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EASY TO APPLY New Premier is rigid 
enough to be handled without buckling or 
bending. Goes up quickly. Nails snugly and 
is completely weatherproof. Saves working 
time and money. 


PRACTICAL This new galvanized iron can 
be cut and shaped into all kinds of farm 
equipment without fear of zinc surface break¬ 
ing or cracking to admit moisture. Easily and 
quickly soldered. 


SAVES ON LUMBER Because of its great 
strength, New Premier is usually applied 
without sheathing and may be erected on 24" 
or 36" centres. Leads to big savings on'labour 
and lumber. 



ABSORBS ROUGH USE Steel won’t crack 
or crumble under continuous pounding and 
shock. Insist on New Premier galvanized steel 
and you can dig in your culverts and forget 
them. 


CUTS FIRE HAZARD New Premier forms 
an excellent fire barrier. Will not burn or 
melt. Keeps out vermin and termites — 
making it ideal for storage of grain, feed, 
seed, etc. 


New Premier is an improved galvanized steel that may 
be bent, twisted, formed or hammered without fear of 
penetrating the protective zinc barrier. It effectively resists 
acid fumes, salt air and similar atmospheric conditions— 
and provides long, maintenance-free service. Get this better 
value at no increased cost by asking for New Premier when 
you buy. Available now in corrugated and flat sheets 
through farm equipment dealers or sheet metal distributors 
from coast to coast. 


LIFETIME SERVICE Builders will tell you ... 
“New Premier is the finest investment you 
can make”. That’s because no other material 
matches steel’s combination of strength and 
economy. 




NEW 

pfifrt/fft 


GAlVANIZfn 


DOMINION FOUNDRIES and STEEL,LIMITED, Hamilton, Canada 
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Good Farmer 


...and he knows it’s good business to 
HAVE FARM MACHINERY SERVICED NOW 


Good farming to him is mainly a matter of 
doing the right things at the right time. He 
will tell you that now is the time to make 
sure that farm machinery is ready for trouble- 
free operation next spring. Waiting would be 
risky — might mean delays or breakdowns 
which could cost him a crop. When the 
seasons roll around, he will be ready to roll 
too, non-stop. 

None of his precious seeding or harvest 


time will be wasted on fixing things up. He is 
getting scheduled ih inspection and service on 
all his important equipment now — in the shop 
today instead of in the field tomorrow. 

This time of year he can spare his tractor 
for a few days much easier than he can later. 
And his ih service men are not quite so rushed 
—can give his jobs unhurried care. And he has 
proved many times that ih service is the most 
dependable, most profitable help he can get. 


35-604 


It pays to get your farm machines 
serviced by men who know them best 


Your IH dealer’s factory-trained mechanics know your IH 
tractors and machines as well as you know the palm of your 
hand! They diagnose trouble quickly with modern equipment 
—go after it with modern tools and IH precision service parts. 
They work with the speed and skill of factory experts. No 
wasted time, no lost motion. The results: A sweet job—at a 

reasonable price—and a highly satisfied customer! 

• 

YOUR IH DEALER IS THE MAN TO SEE 


r 


Bring 'em home for service 
that makes them 
run like new again ! 





INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 



SERVICE-PARTS 




international harvester company of Canada 


, LIMITED, Hamilton. Ontario 


/ 






Some Observations on 

Roughages as 
Livestock Feed 

Cellulose provides the largest amount of nutrient 
in roughage, and is the key to its feeding value 

by E. W. CRAMPTON 



Special type of pen and feeding equipment used for the 
study of sheep on forage rations at Macdonald College. 


T O the livestock man the term 
roughage is so commonplace that 
any special attention to it by way 
of description may, understandably, 
appear unnecessary. But when we 
begin to formulate an acceptable defi¬ 
nition of roughage, especially if that 
description is to have nutritional sig¬ 
nificance, we soon find ourselves in 
difficulties. Indeed, nutritionists are 
realizing more and more that we 
know less about roughage than about 
most other types of feeds. 

The reason is that whereas we try 
to describe feeds in terms of their 
useful nutrient content—useful, that is, 
to the animal that is to consume the 


feed,—roughage appears not to fall 
into any such scheme. The “nutrient” 
present in largest amount is cellulose. 
Wood pulp and cotton are essentially 
cellulose. Farm animals, unaided, can¬ 
not make any use of cellulose, but it 
is nevertheless the key to the feeding 
value of roughage. 

The story goes something like this: 
Under breakdown by micro-organisms 
in the rumen, cellulose yields a mix¬ 
ture of acids. This is analogous to 
what happens to sugar in the produc¬ 
tion of vinegar, excepting that the 
kind of micro-organism is different. 
The cellulose in the case of roughage, 
or the sugar in the case of the vinegar, 
is used by the bacteria as their source 
of energy, and in the course of the 
processes acetic acid is produced. The 
acetic acid (as well as butyric and 
propionic) can be used by animals as 
a source of energy. This is absorbed 
directly from the rumen. 


Many conditions and factors in¬ 
fluence the extent to which, and 
the rate at which cellulose will yield 
these usable acids. Some of these con¬ 
ditions relate to the food needs of the 
microflora rather than to those of the 
cow. Thus, a nutritionally adequate 
definition of roughage—one that de¬ 
picts feeding value or permits com¬ 
parisons of feeding values — may 
require consideration of its botanical, 
physical and chemical characteristics 
as much in the relation to the needs 
of bacteria as to those of the host 
animal. 

Space does not permit any adequate 
discussion of the many factors which 


enter into the picture, but a brief 
summary of one or two of the major 
ones affecting the use of roughage by 
farm animals may be helpful. 

At the outset it is probably worth 
stating that the practical difference 
between the feeding value of different 


roughage samples is likely to be 
relative yield of energy to the animal. 
Most roughages contain enough nu¬ 
trients (vitamins, amino acids, and 
minerals) to match the amount of 
usable energy (calories) which that 
particular forage will actually provide 
to the animal, though sometimes extra 
phosphorus is needed. However, when 
forage is supplemented with grain, 
the combination may be short of vita¬ 
mins, minerals and/or protein. But 
that is a different problem. The final 
feeding value of forage in practice is, 
in the long run, directly related to its 
useful energy yield. 

T HE factor chiefly responsible for 
limiting the proportion of the cel¬ 
lulose which will be “converted” by 
the rumen bacteria to some usable 
source of energy, as acetic acid, is the 
extent to which the forage has be¬ 
come lignified. Lignin acts as a pro¬ 
tective covering for the cellulose 
skeleton of the plant. It is progres¬ 
sively laid down with advancing ma¬ 
turity of the plant. Wood owes its 
“permanence” to lignification of its 
cellulose framework, since bacteria 
do not readily attack lignified fiber. 
Here we see the reason that feeding 
value of forage decreases with its ad¬ 
vancing maturity. 

In addition, the major factor in 
slowing the rate at which the con¬ 
sumed forage is “digested” is also 
lignification. This is a reflection of the 
greater difficulty of . attack by the 
rumen bacteria on lignified cellulose. 
Perhaps lignification of the cellulose 
effectively reduces the energy supply 
to thg bacteria, as a consequence of 
which they are less active or the total 
flora' may be reduced by partial 
starvation. Forage that is slowly 
“digested” will be eaten in propor¬ 
tionately lesser amounts in a given 
time, since recurring hunger reflects 


the digestion and removal of previ¬ 
ously eaten food. 

We might summarize all this some¬ 
thing as follows: 

1. Forage is primarily useful to an 
animal in direct proportion to its 
yield of useful energy. That is, 
useful energy yield is the most 
usual factor limiting the nutritive 
value of forage, and forage which 
is eaten in large enough amounts 
daily to meet energy needs of an 
herbivorous animal is a complete 
diet. Most of the energy an animal 
gets from forage comes from 
acetic acid formed by bacterial 
breakdown of cellulose (crude 
fiber). 

2. Lignification of its cellulose is the 
major factor limiting the yield of 
useful energy of forage, and hence 
determines the minimum daily 
forage intake necessary to meet 
the specific caloric requirement of 
an animal. Degree of lignification 
is a function of plant maturity, but 
is also a characteristic of kind of 
plant. 

3. Lignification of forage, by ham¬ 
pering the bacterial attack on the 
cellulose, also depresses the rate 

■ of its digestion, and the rate at 
which ingested feed moves out of 
the rumen and along the digest¬ 
ive tract. Deficiency of nutrients 
needed by the micro-organisms, 
such as phosphorus, is sometimes 
also a cause of slow digestion of 
fibrous feeds (i.e. forage). Fre¬ 
quency of recurring hunger, and 
hence the daily forage intake is 
much influenced by rate of diges¬ 
tion. 

F ROM these facts we realize that 
the quantity of forage voluntarily 
eaten is an index of its over-all rela¬ 
tive feeding value. What is not so 
(Please turn to page 35) 


Relation between kind of forage and its 

digestibility, 

its phosphorus content, and its voluntary consumption 

Forage in order 
of increasing 
lignite content 

Average daily 
voluntary dry 
matter intake 

Digestibility 
of Calories 

Daily Calorie 
intake by 
sheep 

Phosphorus 
content of 
ration 

Phosphorus 
intake 
per day 

Weight 
change 
in sheep 


gms 

% 

Cals 

% 

gms 


Birdsfoot Trefoil _ 

_ 1228 

61 

3015 

.22 

2.7 

gain 

Red Clover _ 

_ 1073 

62 

2570 

.28 

2.6 

gain 

Brome Brass _ 

_ 655 

59 

1365 

.28 

1.9 

none 

Timothy _ 

_ 477 

56 

960 

.20 

.9 

loss 

Straw _ 

_ 301 

50 

800 

.10 

.3 

loss 

Timothy + extra phosphorus 800 

58 

2088 

.45 

3.6 

none 



Cutting and baling forage at the right time is important for efficient ani¬ 
mal husbandry, but there is much more to be learned still about forage. 
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GARDENERS’ CO-OP. 


F ROM a small seed planted in the minds of a 
few Winnipeg-area truck farmers, has grown 
an enterprise that performs an ever-expanding 
service to local market gardeners, and wholesalers 
from coast to coast. Now known as the Gardeners’ 
Sales Ltd., it represents the amalgamation of two 
vegetable co-operatives. 

The man generally given credit for founding the 
original Winnipeg Gardeners’ Co-operative is the 
late Peter Damon. Early in 1945 he was instru¬ 
mental in calling meetings to discuss ways and 
means of improving the marketing of Manitoba 
vegetables. From this and following meetings 36 
men set up the organization, which was to approve 
building plans in the spring of 1945. Doors were 
opened for business in November of that year. 

Some of these men had worked together on pre¬ 
vious occasions to pool their knowledge and ex¬ 
perience in growing and selling their produce. Two 


of the forerunners of the Gardeners’ Co-op were 
the Manitoba Truck Farmers’ Co-operative, and 
the Manitoba Associated Growers. The former 
came into being during World War II. It worked 
largely with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
to help with specific problems regarding produc¬ 
tion rationing, and the procuring of gardeners’ sup¬ 
plies. They also pooled equipment for hauling, to 
save gas, oil and tire costs. The latter group was 
a marketing pool formed by the late Peter Damon, 
with Klaas Anema, James Connery, J. Damon and 
Sons, and K. Damon. It was this body that regis¬ 
tered the trade mark “Peak of the Market,” later 
adopted by the Winnipeg Gardeners’ Co-operative. 

The men who attended these organizational 
meetings were a very cautious group. They had 
watched the rise and fall of many marketing co¬ 
operatives. It seemed to them that the downfall of 
such unsuccessful ventures was the laxity of the 
members. There was always great temptation for 
members to sell on the open market for a few 
cents higher price when it suited them, and then 
run to the pool when things got tough and prices 
began to fall. Therefore, it was decided at the out¬ 
set that the standards for membership and shares 
should be high. This would ensure a membership 
whose prime interest would be to back their own 
business. 

Members of the Winnipeg Gardeners’ Co-opera¬ 
tive had a threefold purpose. They felt that the 
producer could do better in the sale of his goods. 
Up to 1946, about the only alternative a Winnipeg 
producer had to selling to the big private com- 


Though organized as a joint stock company, 
the Gardeners'' Sales Ltd., of Winnipeg, 
pools prices and pays patronage dividends 


by A. J. THORKELSON 


panies was to peddle his vegetables from door to 
door. They also believed that the quality and 
service to the wholesaler could be improved. Vege¬ 
tables had been delivered as they came from the 
fields, and little attempt was made at establishing 
grades. Finally, a whole new field of promotion 
could be opened. 


C APITAL of over $38,000 was raised in the 
initial drive, and was then built up to $50,000 
for the commencement of operations. A building 
site was purchased adjacent to “Fruit Row,” the 
hub of Winnipeg’s wholesale fruit and vegetable 
center. The original building, opened in November, 
1946, was 50 by 100 feet. An old oil-drum stove 
served for heat, and a make-shift barrel washer did 
what cleaning was necessary at the outset. Office 
equipment included .two desks left over from a 
preceding organization, and orange crates for filing 
cabinets. Since then they have enlarged to 75 by 


100 feet, and have all the facilities of modern up- 
to-date offices and plants. 

This year there has been another move to 
strengthen the organization. Since its formation, the 
Winnipeg Gardeners’ Co-operative had competed 
with the Manitoba Vegetable and Potato Growers’ 
Co-operative, formed in 1929; and it was decided 
to work out a plan for amalgamation. This was 
approved by both parties, and the result is the 
Gardeners’ Sales Ltd., a joint stock company, but 
still working on a pooled price basis, and paying a 
patronage dividend of at least 50 per cent of 
revenue in excess of costs. 

The shares are in units of $100 and $1,000 only, 
and these can be held only by growers, who cannot 
transfer them to anyone but growers. Membership 
has increased to about 80 producers, who must 
sign contracts for marketing all their produce 
through the company. The name was changed to 
the Gardeners’ Sales Ltd. because, in addition to 
marketing their produce, the company also sells 
agricultural chemicals, machinery and other equip¬ 
ment required by growers. Its aim is to do, on a 
voluntary contract basis, what might have been 
achieved by a marketing board. 

The co-operative has never attempted long-term 
storage of produce. It buys farmers’ goods by the 
truckload, as they are required. These are washed, 
where necessary, graded, pre-packaged and shipped 
to the wholesaler. 

Vegetables are usually stored on the farms in 
root cellars until the Co-op. calls for them to fill 
an order. There is approximately 30,000 square feet 
of “on hand” storage space including five refrigera¬ 
tion rooms for the storage of perishables. About 15 
carloads of fresh lettuce, celery and similar prod¬ 
ucts can be safely kept away from summer heat in 
this cooler. 

T HE first processing of the vegetables on reach¬ 
ing the plant is usually washing. There are now 
special modern machines for automatically washing 
each type. One large drum washes carrots and 
parsnips, another handles turnips, and a sprayer 
cleans head lettuce, and the leafy vegetables. But 
the “potato laundry” is the king of them all. It is 
about 85 feet long, and occupies one end and part 
of one side of the basement. To the knowledge of 
Bill Damon, Co-op. manager, it is the only one of 
its kind in Canada. Potatoes from the farms are 
dumped into a trough at one end, where they are 
allowed a short soak to loosen the heavy Red River 
Valley mud. Then they are conveyed through 
tumblers, brushes and jet sprays to the dryers, 
which give them a heat and air blast treatment. 
This is the feature that distinguishes this “laundry” 
from most others in existence, where the potatoes 
are delivered from the machine still soaking wet. 
Conveyors and rollers take the potatoes up over the 
sizing and grading table, where watchful eyes pick 
out culls, and then to the bagger. They are weighed 
automatically into 75-pound bags, or with an 



Busy scene at harvest time in the onion field. Gardeners' Sales encourages farmers to store their vegetables, 
and regulates the flow to the market by calling for deliveries as required, avoiding overcrowded warehouses. 



The co-operative now has five cooler rooms for vegetable storage. Here some boxes of Manitoba tomatoes 
are being packed and taken out to the loading dock for direct shipment to customers over a wide area. 
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adapter, into ten-pound paper sacks. All this takes 
place at the rate of 250 per hour for the 75-pound 
bags, and 500 per hour for the ten-pound bags. 

Carrots, due to their shape, are packaged by 
hand. Anything that rolls, however, is graded, 
weighed and packaged in the Co-op. “Peak of the 
Market” bags, automatically. The bagger is an 
endless belt on a sloping table. Along the lower 
edge is a series of gates, leading into chutes. When 
the predetermined weight enters the chute the 
gates close. The operator has a bag waiting over 
the other end of the chute, and when he pushes a 
lever, a second door opens and in go the onions, 
or what have you. A final weight check is made 
and the bags are sealed. 

The maintenance man, Joe (Mr. Fixit) Mar- 
chant, has added many of his own inventions to the 
machines, and created a few gadgets to speed up 
operations. One is a bag holder that really holds, 
but can be released with a flick of the wrist. Others 
are for the rapid packaging of awkward shaped 
items. A potato weighing and bagging machine he 
patented was used until the complete “laundry” 
was installed, and other firms with less volume 
continue to use this type successfully. 

W HILE talking to manager Bill Damon one Fri¬ 
day afternoon, we saw the last of a large 
order of washed carrots being popped into their 
polyethylene bags. These were being taken from 
the basement on a conveyor belt to the loading 
dock, and then onto one of the Co-op.’s big semi¬ 
trailers. They would be delivered to a wholesale 
firm in Fort William on Saturday morning. These 
trucks make from six to nine trips a week, and 
service points from Fort William and Port Arthur 
in the east, to the Saskatchewan boundary in the 
west. Wholesale firms in this area are pretty well 
assured of 24-hour delivery of their orders. 

There are other important advantages for whole¬ 
salers in direct trailer delivery. They can order 
smaller lots, and not have vegetables on hand for 
such a long time. Speedier delivery means less 
spoilage, and a better quality of produce to sell. 
In winter the trailers are heated with propane gas 
stoves, and in summer crushed ice is blown in on 
top of perishable produce. 

Points farther afield are serviced with “Peak of 
the Market” produce by rail. Orders have gone as 
far as Newfoundland, Halifax, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Vancouver, Dawson Creek and Flin Flon. 

The services of the Gardeners’ Sales Ltd. to its 
members are as varied as the needs. They supply 
irrigation equipment, fertilizers and insecticides. 
Registered seed is sold, and recommendations are 
made as to variety selections to suit soil and 
moisture conditions. Growers are informed of con¬ 
sumer preferences, and hear of the latest develop¬ 
ments from representatives sent to conventions and 
horticultural meets. One of the greatest benefits to 
the grower is that he spends less time marketing 
his produce and is able to devote more of his 
attention to business at home. 

The Co-op. has pioneered in pre-packaging gar¬ 
deners’ produce. Their bright-colored bags are 
familiar sights on retailers’ shelves in many parts 
of the land. This and aggressive promotion cam¬ 
paigns, including lavish displays at summer exhi¬ 
bitions, is placing Manitoba-grown “Peak of the 
Market” vegetables in a prominent position in a 
highly competitive field. 

A much higher grade of vegetables is being pre¬ 
sented to consumers today by all suppliers than in 
the recent past, and the Co-op. feels that it deserves 
a fair share of credit for this trend. It has always 
been extremely careful not to supply poor quality 
goods, and the producers themselves are more 
careful of the grade they ship. They have learned 
that less dockage for culls means higher prices. 

Through high standards all along the line, the 
Gardeners’ Sales Ltd. remains one of the few such 
ventures surviving the test of time. Their assets 
have climbed above $300,000, and it has been 
estimated that total business for 1955 passed the 
$1,000,000 mark. Indications are that this year 
will be even better. In August alone they did 
$145,000 of business, setting up a new monthly 
record. V 



It is a highly competitive market, and stores notv demand an attractive product for self-serve trade. Carrots 
are washed thoroughly in a wooden drum at the Winnipeg plant and packed by hand. Shopper sees quality. 




They pass through the automatic potato laundry 
to a battery of chutes filling the bags exactly. 



Celery is washed and trimmed, and after banding is 
quickly packed into attractive transparent wrappers. 




Cauliflowers are kept fresh and palatable in transit by packing them in some layers of crushed ice. By main¬ 
taining quality, the Co-op. has become an important competitor in the vegetable trade of western Canada. 


Loading a boxcar from a warehouse acquired by Gardeners' Sales Produce cleaned and ready to stand 
through the amalgamation with Manitoba Vegetable Co-operative. the careful scrutiny of the houseicives. 





















I F you follow a half-forgotten trail that leads 
away from the old farmhouse in which my 
brothers and I were reared, it will take you 
across the prairie to the foot of a hill reaching far 
into the Saskatchewan sky. From its crest you’ll see 
a panorama of sloughs and prairie and coulees fall¬ 
ing away until they lose themselves in the northern 
distance. Near your feet you’ll discover a small 
white cross. And if you look closely you will find, 
carved on it, “Aya-oo 1921-1932.” 

Aya-oo was a coyote, probably the only one in 
the Allan Hills that had earned a name for himself. 
My brother John and I had given it to him, and 
it was I who dug that shallow grave on the frozen 
hilltop and carved the lettering on that lonely cross. 

Most coyotes are pests and chicken stealers, to 
be shot or snared or trapped or poisoned, born 
unwanted and dying unknown. By all the laws of 
nature, this should have been the undistinguished 
fate of Aya-oo. But it wasn’t. His strength and 
cunning and his contempt for the devices that 
tricked other coyotes brought him to our special 
attention. Before he died he was a legend through¬ 
out the prairie country that he roamed. And he was 
so inextricably bound into my happy boyhood that 
even now I cannot recall those distant days with¬ 
out thinking of Aya-oo. 

John and I knew him best. We had always 
hunted, and a big coyote couldn’t grow up on our 
range without our knowing it. I was the first to 
become acquainted with him, because I was seven 
years younger than John. While he worked with 
the cattle I went to school and was free to hunt 
between times. 

I FIRST met Aya-oo when I was twelve years old. 

He must have been only a pup. While I was 
out setting traps a couple of miles south of the 
farm buildings I shot a bush rabbit for bait. I 
ripped it open with my hunting knife and hung it 
from an overhanging branch, then concealed a 
strong springed No. HA trap below it. The snow 
was marked with fresh mink tracks, and as I 
watched the bait blood drip I was already figuring 
on the returns from a prime mink pelt. 

I caught no mink. Two days later I skied out to 
the south traps and, with my .22 slung over my 
shoulder, whizzed down the coulee slope and 
banked to a stop above the setting in twin cres- 


AVA-00 

by RALPH HEDLIN 

He was a big, resourceful coyote. Our 
feud lasted through my boyhood years 
and it was he , at the last, who pushed me 
over the threshold to manhood 

cents of flying snow. A sudden flurry in the bushes 
warned me something was in the trap, but before 
I could get free from the ski harness there was a 
crash in the brush and a tawny coyote flashed into 
view, streaking for freedom. It could have ended 
then, but I missed him. In open, short-range shoot¬ 
ing, I made two clear misses and only cut flesh on 
the third shot. The coyote yelped, but never broke 
his pace. I followed him, but there was no blood 
on the trail. The trap in the bush, however, was 
clutching two of his toes. 

S PRING came with a rush that year. As snow¬ 
drifts vanished and creeks overflowed the con¬ 
cert of the coyotes began. In the evenings John 
and I would sit on a knoll in front of the house and 
howl and the coyotes would answer. Throwing 
back our heads, we’d tease the evening air with 
the sad and shimmering ruh-ruh-ruh-ay-aa-oo-oo of 
the prairie coyote. Soon the dusk would be tingling 
with a wild symphony of coyote howls. 

It wasn’t long before we picked out one coyote 
voice from the howl-ringed horizon. All the dogs 
sounded the ruh-ruh-ruh in a deep note. But one, 
untypically, struck a still deeper note on the ay-aa 
part of his song. We named him Aya-oo. 

It was well into the following winter before I 
knew that Aya-oo and I had met before. Late one 


Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


afternoon I slipped my .22 under my arm and went 
out hunting rabbits over the north pasture. As I 
walked through a coulee below the bam, for no 
particular reason I howled like a coyote. The deep 
bass note of Aya-oo sounded almost at my feet. 

I ran toward the sound, my moccasins silent on 
the soft snow, crossing two ridges and then melting 
into the cover of a buffalo willow bush. Perhaps a 
trap on my belt rattled, or an eddy of fragrant air 
carried my scent. Anyway, a big coyote came 
hurtling out of the bush fifty yards away, going flat 
out. I bounced bullets around him, but never 
touched him. When I checked the track, I saw that 
two toes were missing from the right front paw. 
Aya-oo was the coyote that I’d had marked in the 
south coulee mink set. 

N OW I became really keen to get him. He was 
marked; he had a deep bass voice and a 
maimed foot and was enormous. To this day I 
remember standing over the track and promising 
myself that, though I’d go on taking the smaller 
coyotes. I’d not stop until, with trap or gun, I had 
claimed as a trophy this biggest coyote ever to 
hunt in our part of the country. 

I’d have competition, I knew. John perked up 
his ears when he heard what I’d found out, and 
John was no mean antagonist on the trail. He was 
twenty now, and had grown up on the trapline. 
He was generally admitted to be the best shot in 
the Allan Hills, aqd on top of all that he had a 
.30-30. Dad permitted (Please turn to page 38) 
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It teas fall round-up time on Manitoulin Island, Herb Mervyn,' Manitoulin Island, and others kept This drive of 60 cattle from Mindemoya, sent by 
where 3,089 cattle were sold at Little Current. trucker Harold Noble (r.) busy for several days. seven cattlemen, trekked 25 miles to Little Current. 


CATTLE ROUND-UP 
IN ONTARIO 

This has become a million-dollar business already for the live¬ 
stock men ivho pioneer on the rocky face of the Canadian Shield 


by DON BARON 

T HE annual outpouring of cattle from On¬ 
tario’s feeder cattle area in the north, like 
the storied western round-ups, or the vast 
prairie wheat harvest, is a saga of its own. 

Each September, from lake-filled and rocky 
Manitoulin Island, with its tracts of bushland and 
pockets of fertile soil, come hundreds of feeder 
cattle for the nation’s biggest one-day cattle 
auction. From the Algoma region, reaching along 
Lake Huron’s north shore toward Sault Ste. Marie, 
and scene of the Blind River uranium rush, come 
more young stock ready to grow and fatten into 
beef. And now, Parry Sound and the area north to 
Nippissing district, beyond the famous Muskoka 
holiday land, where the scarlet and amber fall 
foliage seems like gay dress donned specially for 
sale time, pours out its cattle in one big selling 
binge. 

Even Wiarton, including Grey and Bruce coun¬ 
ties, could be included in this sales series. For here 
again, the feeder cattle from lush summer grazing, 
are assembled, sorted, weighed and sold to those 
who have feed for fattening. 

This year these four big sales, each taking less 
than five hours actual selling time, grossed over a 
million dollars for the 9,780 cattle put up by 
farmers and ranchers. 


These sales, set on the rocky face of the ore-rich 
Canadian Shield, seem to defy the unlikely area 
with their vigorous growth and development. 
Cheap land, low taxes and sturdy farmers still 
willing to pioneer, have turned the sometimes 
shallow, but often fertile soil into cattle country. 

S OMETIMES it’s a fight. Reg Sadler farms 65 
acres at Magnetewan in Parry Sound district. 
But the parent material of his shallow soil was 
granite stone, rather than the limestone common 
to much of agricultural Ontario. It gave him a 
persistent acid problem. 

An observant, thoughtful farmer, he has seen 
oats or barley germinate and stool out, <pnly to 
watch many of the stalks wither and die. He saw 
15-bushel yields that should have been 40 or 50. 
He seeded alfalfa that germinated, made a shaky 
start, and finally withered. 

Now he is applying limestone, at three tons to the 
acre. It costs him $3.76 at the farm, unspread. 
But it has banished the tell-tale moss from the 
acid soil, made alfalfa grow green, and the barley 
and oats stool out and thrive. He is getting crops 
of trefoil, brome, orchard and timothy now, and 
has built his stock to 15 cattle, a dozen ewes and 
500 hens. (Please turn to page 35) 



Max Tullock and son Glen have a 45-cow herd on 
300 acres in the Iron Bridge country of Algoma. 



Stewart Brown, Shedden (l.) pointed out this load 
at Thessalon to Ted Bateman and Bud Brown. 



Two lots awaiting their turn in South River ring The Parry Sound sale at South River, where 2,966 
while another went under the auctioneer’s hammer. were sold, had some good Shorthorns in the ring. 


Frank Wolff, C.P.R. Agricultural Agent, watched 
cattle loaded up at Thessalon minutes after sales. 




















IVe welcome 
the Farmer- 
Investor. .. 


If you are a farmer- 
investor, or are consider¬ 
ing investment for the 
first time, any of our 
offices would welcome a 
phone call or visit 
from you. 

If you wish, one of our 
rural representatives will 
be glad to visit you on 
your farm to discuss your 
investment plans, or to 
answer any questions you 
might have about stocks 
or bonds. 


SERVING INVESTORS ACROSS CANADA 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA LETHBRIDGE MEDICINE HAT REGINA MOOSE JAW 
SWIFT CURRENT SASKATOON BRANDON PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
KENDRA KINGSTON GALT CHATHAM KITCHENER SIMCOE 
ST. THOMAS LEAMINGTON WINDSOR 


Your source for 


AC SPARK PLUGS AC OIL FILTERS AC FUEL PUMPS 


is as close as your 
nearest service station 


GM dealer . . . independent garage 
farm equipment dealer. i ■ , .--•= 


Standard Factory Equipment on 
? Nearly Half of All Cars, Trucks 
and Tractors Built Today . . . 

If 

M Best for Replacement Too! 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE - AC DIVISION 


General Motors Products of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 



Under the 
Peace Toiver 

by HUGH BOYD 


T WO important inquiries recently 
came to an end here in Ottawa, 
but both have been somewhat ob¬ 
scured by the rising interest in the 
forthcoming battle for the leadership 
of the National Progressive Conserva¬ 
tive party. Yet it seems fair to say that 
what the Tariff Board proposes about 
steel, or the Fowler Commission about 
future radio and television broadcast¬ 
ing policy, may have more significance 
for the Canadian people as a whole 
than the outcome of that political 
contest. 

The Tariff Board hearings, as usual, 
have been carefully ignored by the 
public. Tariffs are so dull, and who 


cares about ad valorem duties, any- an y 0ne w } 10 believes the best way 
way? Let the experts figure it out. to reduce Canada’s trade deficit with 


Fortunately for the public, some of 
their representatives are less bored by 
it all. The steel case was certainly not 
allowed to go by default by such 
groups as the Canadian federation of 
Agriculture and the Canadian Associa¬ 
tion of Consumers. These and various 
other spokesmen of the users of steel 
(meaning every business and indi¬ 
vidual in the country) were strongly 
disposed to challenge the steel indus¬ 
try’s claim to additional protection. 


the U.S. is to sell more goods to that 
country rather than—as no doubt the 
steel people would prefer—cut down 
imports from south of the border. 

I F the Fowler Commission has at¬ 
tracted more attention than the 
Tariff Board’s inquiry into steel, it is 
because the average citizen regards 
himself as more of an authority on 
radio and television than he does on 
tariffs. Yet the closing Ottawa hearings 


One would suppose the industry to 
be hardly in a languishing state after 
learning that during the past decade it 
has invested $400 million in expan¬ 
sion. But the producers argue that they 
are still not geared to play their full 
role in the general industrial develop¬ 
ment of this country, and that they 
are prevented from doing so by low 
tariffs on some steel items which they 
find it uneconomic to make. 

O N the final day of the hearings, the 
CFA suggested that anything 
calculated to push up farmers’ costs 
ought to be pretty carefully scruti¬ 
nized. It wasn’t going to be dogmatic 
about the desirable tariff level of this 
or that item, but the CFA did suspect 
that the steel industry could get along 
quite well were tariffs reduced in some 
cases instead of increased. What the 
steel producers are asking, on the 
other hand, is a virtual doubling of 
present rates. 


failed to show an extraordinary amount 
of interest. Perhaps this was because 
the Commission had been in the pub¬ 
lic eye so long. 

Around Ottawa, at any rate, there 
seemed an almost casual acceptance of 
the proposition that television costs 
were going to run into astronomical 
figures within a very few years, as net¬ 
works expand, second stations come to 
favored centers, hours of broadcasting 
are lengthened, and color TV begins to 
supplement the black-and-white vari¬ 
ety. And there also seemed to be a 
widespread acceptance of the notion 
that the bulk of this expense should be 
met out of general taxation. Both the 
Federation of Agriculture and the 
Canadian Labor Congress, for example, 
laid stress on a public TV service 
financed largely, if not entirely, in this 
manner. The CLC tossed out a figure 
of $300 million a year—from the tax¬ 
payer at large, that is—without flinch¬ 
ing. 


This was a good exaihple of the 
conflict of economic interests, which 
is universal and unending. By a coin¬ 
cidence, at the very time the Tariff 
Board was listening to closing argu¬ 
ments in the steel case, a group with a 
rather different outlook from the steel 
producers, was holding its annual 
meeting not many miles away down 
the Ottawa River. This was the Cana¬ 
dian Exporters Association, and it was 
seeking with single-minded purpose to 
find ways of breaking down obstacles 
to external trade. The Association was 
particularly concerned with the freer 
entry of Canadian goods to the United 
States. 


Well, maybe that is the sort of 
policy that will prevail, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to think of people in the more 
remote parts of the prairie provinces, 
without access to television, or people 
in the Northwest Territories who don’t 
even enjoy an adequate radio service, 
feeling overjoyed over such a prospect. 
And there may always be some fami¬ 
lies who will remain without TV sets, 
for one reason or another, after then- 
area is covered. 

There was remarkably little interest 
shown here in an appearance before 
the Fowler Commission by several 
visitors from the United States, who 
expounded the merits of that still com- 


It came up with several ideas, one 
being a proposal to make future Cana- 
dian-U.S. hydro-electric power agree¬ 
ments conditional on better trading 
arrangements for this country. This 
may or may not be a practical proposal, 
but the underlying motive must appeal 


mercially untested system, subscription 
television. They wanted it tried out in 
Canada on an experimental basis. 
Whatever the practical difficulties may 
be, subscription TV does appear to 
possess the virtue of requiring the user 
to pay for what he receives. V 





GET IT AT A GLANCE 



POULTRY WATER WARMER 


IDEAL FOR ICE-FREE POULTRY 
TROUGHS. 100 W or 150 W—$6.30 
250 W—$8.60 

ASK YOUR DEALER—OR WRITE 
DIRECTLY TO US! 



MANUFACTURED BY 


JAMES B. CARTER.LTD. 

WINNIPEG, CANADA 



Troubled with GETTING 
UP NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 
HIPS, LEGS, Tiredness 
Loss of Physical Vigor 

If you have these symptoms 
then your troubles may be traced to Glandu¬ 
lar Dysfunction ... a constitutional disease. 
Medicines that give temporary relief will not 
remove the cause of your trouble. Neglect of 
Glandular Dysfunction often leads to pre¬ 
mature old age and sometimes incurable 
malignancy. 

The past few years men from over 3,000 
communities have been successfully treated 
here at the Excelsior Institute. They have 
found soothing relief and new zest in life 
The Excelsior Institute, devoted to the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to older mer 
by NON-SURGICAL methods has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular Dys¬ 
function may be corrected by proven NON- 
SURGICAL treatments. This book maj 
prove of utmost importance in your life 
Write today. There i= "o obligation. 

Excelsior Institute, Dept. A-134 Excelsior Springs, Mo 


RHEUMATIC PAIN 

Can Be Costly! 

“This winter I had to quit work because 
of rheumatic pain,” writes Mr. T. 
Glofcheskie, Wilno, Ont. “I became fear¬ 
ful of being laid up as on a previous 
occasion with rheumatic pain. My pain 
became increasingly severe and spread 
from hip to ankle. Out of bed, the leg felt 
cold as though in cold water, so I stayed 
in bed. A friend persuaded me to take 
T-R-C’s and I’m glad I did. In a short 
while I was relieved of my pain and was 
soon on the job again.” 

Don’t suffer from Rheumatic or Arth¬ 
ritic pain. Take Templeton's T-R-C's—- 
Canada’s largest-selling proprietary 
medicine to bring quick relief from such 
pain. Only 79^, $1.50 at druggists. T-34 


Here and There 
In World Agriculture 

The first cattle auction at the On¬ 
tario Stockyards, Toronto, was held 
last month, when nearly 800 head of 
feeder cattle were sold at an average 
of 17 cents. This auction started a 
weekly series. New feeder cattle facili¬ 
ties have been installed at a cost of 
$145,000, with a pen capacity of 
3,000 head. V 

A Red Danish bull died in Denmark 
recently after seven and one-half years 
of breeding service. During this period 
it had 33,000 offspring. This bull of a 
famous dairy breed has set up a new 
Danish breeding record. V 

Canadian grass and clover seed ex¬ 
ports were over 51 million pounds 
during the past year, compared with 
a five-year average of 48 million 
pounds. The importing countries were 
the United States, West Germany, 
United Kingdom, Netherlands, Bel¬ 
gium, France,* Switzerland, Austria, 
Ireland, New Zealand, Australia, 
South Africa, Japan and Ecuador. V 

James H. Clark has been appointed 
livestock commissioner for Manitoba. 
Mr. Clark, who is 32, is one of the 
youngest livestock commissioners the 
province has had. He succeeds the 
late J. H. Conner. V 

Poland, a country much in the news 
lately, is reported to have failed to 
reach its production target for agri¬ 
culture under a six-year plan, and 
must still import over a million tons 
of grain annually. A five-year plan has 
been started to make up this defi¬ 
ciency. V 

The first Canadian random testing 
of poultry station was opened at 
Oliver, Alta., recently. Breeds will be 
compared there, enabling producers' 
to determine whether they are making 
progress in producing better chicks. 
Commercial egg producers can also 
use the information to choose strains 
of birds, based on random selections 
of eggs or chickens submitted to the 
station. V 

Russia is testing 3,600 varieties of 
crops to determine which are most 
adaptable to a wide range of soil and 
climatic conditions. These include a 
new, drought-resistant spring wheat 
known as Skala, and sugar beets with 
a yield of 11 tons of sugar from one 
hectare (2.47 acres )> V 

Henry E. Wood has retired as direc¬ 
tor of publications, statistics and 
weeds for the Manitoba Department 
of Agriculture, but will stay for an¬ 
other year as an agricultural con¬ 
sultant to the department. He is suc¬ 
ceeded as director by H. Alex Craig, 
formerly assistant. V 

Farmers in the Austrian mountains 

are delivering their milk to the towns 
by pipeline, because of poor roads. 
A farm at 3,000 feet above the town 
of Mitterling sent a normal delivery 
in 21 minutes through a mile-long 
plastic pipe. The pipeline was washed 
between milkings. Other farms are 
adopting the system in other parts. V 


Here's lA/fiaf keep? the price 
of qasoline low 



Why have wholesale gasoline .prices increased only 
one-third as much as wholesale prices in general 
since 1935-1939? 



gone 'way up. Why not gasoline? 



companies are in the oil business -producing, refining 
and selling, more and more efficiently. 



Competition for the motorist's dollar 

keeps the price of gasoline low. 



IMPERIAL OIL LIMIT*D 
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For less disease 


more dollar returns 


[Guide photo 


Yearling Herefords were used at the Lethbridge Experimental Farm this sum - 
mer to test carrying capacity of irrigated pasture and type of gains made, 


pounds in weight, and thereafter the 
daily allowance was 15 pounds. 

In another experiment, calves were 
fed whole milk to 28 days on the basis 
of ten per cent of body weight, and 
another group had eight pounds of 
whole milk daily, regardless of body 
weight. There was no difference be¬ 
tween the groups up to one year old. 
A third experiment compared calves 
fed eight pounds daily to 28 days, 
and then weaned from milk, with 
calves fed a smaller daily allowance 
of milk, but continued on milk to 
seven weeks. Both groups had 200 
pounds of milk per calf. There were 
no advantages, on the basis of weights 
and body measurements, in feeding 
milk past four weeks, when they re¬ 
ceived a high-protein starter. 

These experiments show that dairy 
calves need not be fed more than 200 
pounds of whole milk, and require no 
skim milk if they have good quality 
legume hay and a high-protein calf 
starter. V 


Use for Cast-off 
Western Range Ewes 

G AST-OFF ewes from western ranges 
will do a good job in raising mar¬ 
ket lambs when they are moved to 
eastern Canada. Last spring, crossbred 
lambs from western ewes at the Cen¬ 
tral Experimental Farm, Ottawa, had 
an average lambing percentage of bet¬ 
ter than 160 on more than 150 ewes, 
while Down breeds were slightly less 
under the same conditions. The cross¬ 
bred lambs from western ewes have 
also outweighed purebred Shropshire 
lambs at weaning by an average of 
four pounds, and have gone to market 
an average of ten days earlier than all 
other lambs raised. They graded well. 

These cast-off western ewes, mainly 
of Rambouillet breeding, are about 
five years old when they are considered 
too old for range conditions in the 
west. But they respond well on the 
relatively easy conditions of the eastern 
farm, and give up three or four good 
crossbred lamb crops before they are 
culled. The ewes are heavy milkers 
and excellent mothers, and when 
mated to Down rams, most of their 
lambs can be marketed off pasture. 
Those on grain feeding finish easily. V 


with the right amount 
of the right antibiotic 
in good feeds every day 

the world's greatest disease-fighter: 


Keep your pigs HEALTHY all through the growing period 
and continue to raise them at less cost per pound of gain! 
Give them good supplements containing the right amount 
of AUREOMYCIN. 

During the growing period, your pigs can still be retarded 
by visible clinical diseases such as infectious enteritis and 
atrophic rhinitis. They can still be set back by invisible 
“sub-clinical” diseases. The power of AUREOMYCIN in 
suppressing a wide variety of harmful bacteria reduces your 
hog raising costs in three ways: (1) You save pigs. (2) You 
save feed. Pigs don’t waste nutrient fighting disease — they 
use them to put on maximum gains. (3) You save time. 

Pigs get to market sooner. 

The table below tells you the right amount of AUREOMYCIN 
your pigs should receive each day : 

AUREOMYCIN AUREOMYCIN 

Weight Chlortetracycline Chlortetracycline 

of Pig your pigs should receive per ton of Complete Feed 

“'Up to I."5 milligrams "daily ‘per . "-Tao’”"”" 

35 lbs. pound of body weight ^ 

35 lbs. 1.5 milligrams daily per _ A . 

to 75 lbs. pound of body weight ^ gramsf 

(tContinue this level to market, if disease is observed in herd) 

75 lbs. 0.5 milligram daily per 9n 

to market pound of body weight g 

Your feed manufacturer or feed mixer can supply you with 
ifeeds and supplements that meet these requirements. See him. 

-Reg. U.S. Trade Mark 


Feeding Dairy 
Cows in Winter 

I MITATE, as nearly as possible, early 
summer conditions for successful 
and economical feeding of dairy cows 
in winter, says Dr. M. E. Seale, asso¬ 
ciate professor of animal husbandry at 
the University of Manitoba. By this he 
means that good quality legume or 
grass legume hays with silage produce 
a roughage ration comparable to a 
pasture crop, both in nutrient content 
and succulence. 

Dairy cows normally consume from 
two to two and one-half pounds of 
hay a day per 100 pounds live weight. 
If hay is replaced partly by silage, 
three pounds of silage are approxi¬ 
mately equal to one pound of hay. 
Silage can be fed as the sole source of 
roughage, but it is better to feed at 
least one pound of hay daily per 100 
pounds live weight. Supply dairy cows 
with all the good quality roughage 
they will consume without waste, and 
then give them a suitable grain mix¬ 
ture, if they need it. 

Satisfactory grain mixtures vary 
according to the quality of the rough- 
age, which depends on the time of 
cutting, storage conditions and several 
other factors, says Dr. Seale, especially 


Saving Milk 
With Calf Starter 

H igh-protein calf starters can 

reduce the cost of raising dairy 
calves on whole milk or whole milk 
and skim milk, especially in fluid milk 
areas. Since 1952, nearly all calves at 
the Lethbridge Experimental Farm, 
Alberta, have been weaned from all 
milk at 28 days of age to a calf starter 
and good quality hay. 

In one experiment, calves were fed 
whole milk to 28 days, and then skim 
milk to four months, while another 
group was weaned from whole milk 
at 28 days and fed high-protein calf 
starter to four months. Good alfalfa 
hay was available to both groups, and 
those on skim milk had a grain mix¬ 
ture available. The calves on skim 
milk were heavier at four months, but 
there was no difference between them 
and the calf starter group in weight or 
body measurements at one year of 
age. The calves were fed a daily 
amount of milk equal to ten per cent 
of body weight until they reached 150 


'Look for me! When I’m on a tag, 

you know it’s in the bag 

AUREOMYCIN" 


SOLD IN CANADA BY 


MANUFACTURED BY 

AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 




























HERE ! NEW TASK-FORCE 
57 CHEVROLET TRUCKS 

The -fleet that conquered 
the Alcan Highway 


Chevrolet’s new 283-cu.-in. Super Taskmaster V8)’ 
were severely tested over an obstacle course of 
mud and pounding gravel, up towering grades and 
through treacherous washouts. 

An AAA-certified test run — proof that new 1957 
Chevrolet trucks have the power, performance and 
stamina to increase hauling efficiency on any job! 
See the Alcan champs in person at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s! 


With their first steps, new ’57 Task-Force trucks 
proved their greatness. Six payload-carrying models, 
light-weights, mediums and heavies, roared up the en¬ 
tire length of the 1,520 mile Alcan Highway (normally 
a 72-hour run) in less than 45 hours — and with gas 
mileage ranging up to 20 miles per gallon! 

Chassis components (frames, steering, suspensions) 
were subjected to twisting, torturous miles of rutted, 
rough going. Engines and transmissions (including 








LIVESTOCK 


Prevent anaemia 
& Nutritional scours 

.... v/oi jinig pigs 


Manufacturers Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


the legume content. Here are some 
examples of grain mixtures: . 


All legume Half legume. All grass 
roughage half grass roughage 
lbs. lbs. lbs. 


Oats 450 500 500 400 475 400 

Barley 300 200 200 300 175 275 

Wheat _ _ 100 - 130 - 

Bran 100 200 _100 -100 

Linseed 

Meal 150_ 200 _ 225 

Soybean 

Meal _ 100 200 _ 220 - 


THE LIQUID IRON, COPPER 
AND VITAMIN CONCENTRATE 

35% of all suckling pigs die. Save 
your young pigs with Iron-Eze, the 
liquid concentrate that supplies the 
total iron required by a suckling pig 
in a readily assimilated, non-irritat¬ 
ing, tasteless form. It also provides 
copper which is necessary for the 
pig to utilize the iron in the produc¬ 
tion of red blood cells that prevent 
Anaemia. 

Iron-Eze prevents nutritional scours 
and aids growth because it is forti¬ 
fied with essential Vitamin B com¬ 
plex factors including B12. 

Iron-Eze is economical. Costs less 
than one cent a dose and is packed 
in the easy-to-apply plastic "squeez- 
it” bottle. 

Save the runts—market the entire 
litter through using Iron-Eze—the 
easy way to administer iron. 

At Drug or Feed Stores 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

ST. Thoma*, Ontario. Vancouver,B.C. V-736 


There are also commercial dairy 
supplements containing about 32 per 
cent protein, which are mixed with 
farm grains, mainly oats and barley, 
and produce a good quality grain mix¬ 
ture. Dr. Seale recommends that the 
amount of dairy concentrate to mix 
with one-half ton of feed should vary 
from 200 to 350 pounds, depending on 
the quality of the roughage. V 


If you’re handy with your hands, you can 
easily learn to do your own welding and save 
yourself the high cost of idle equipment wait¬ 
ing to be repaired. Without spending more 
than you would for a good washing machine 
or refrigerator, you, too, can own and profit¬ 
ably operate L.A. Welding and Cutting 
Equipment. More and more farmers are 
finding out that it definitely pays to do their 
own welding of broken machinery parts. Even 
broken axles can be repaired and put back 
into service as good as new ... You can 
probably name many other repair jobs on 
which you could use welding and cutting— 
and don’t overlook the dozens of things 
around a farm you could make by these 
methods. 

Shown here is the type of L.A. farm 
welding and cutting equipment that will save 
you valuable time and money. Spare parts 
and complete supplies, plus service, are avail¬ 
able at all times. For complete information 
without obligation, just visit your nearest L.A. 
branch or dealer in Winnipeg, Regina, Saska¬ 
toon, Calgary, Edmonton—or fill in and mail 
this coupon today to the nearest L.A. branch 
in your district. 


Watch Out 
For Hog Lice 

H OG lice can wipe out the profit in 
hog marketing. They reduce the 
hogs’ rate of growth and gain, increase 
the feed bills and lengthen the finish¬ 
ing period, and lower the vitality. In 
severe cases, the sow may not breed 
until its condition is improved. 

Dr. S. L. Curtis, livestock specialist 
with the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture, recommends checking 
hogs for lice during the winter, when 
hogs are confined most of the time. 
The lice are about an eighth of an inch 
long, blue-black in color, and a fattish 
oval in shape. They are most com¬ 
monly found with the head or probos¬ 
cis buried into the hog, sucking its 
blood. 

He recommends any one* of the 
many insect killers on the market, such 
as lindane or with oxychlor. A spray 
solution can be used if the hogs are in 
a warm house where they can dry off 
before going out into freezing tem¬ 
peratures. A second treatment is 
needed for a thorough clean-up, in 
case any nits have hatched after the 
first application. Hogs being finished 
for market should not be treated with 
lindane or D.D.T. within a month of 
marketing, and pigs of 12 weeks of age 
or younger should not be sprayed with 
lindane. V 


The L.A. 
Handiwelder— 
complete Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding 
and cutting outfit, 
including a 
welding manual 


■Canadian LIQUID AIR Company Limited- 

WINNIPEG: 604 Confederation Life Bldg. 

—REGINA: Fourth Ave. & Winnipeg St. 
—SASKATOON: 18th Street & Ave. M. 
South.—EDMONTON: 8615 Stadium Road. 

—CALGARY: 202 First St. East. 

I would like to know more about farm welding equipment 
j Please send me additional information folders 
Q Please have your district representative call on me 

NAME... 

ADDRESS. 


Miller A.C. 
Electric Arc 
Welder and Acces¬ 
sories—a complete 
electric welding 
outfit 


PROV. 


CANADA'S 

STANDARD PIPE TOBACCO 


Outstanding debts, succession 
duties and mortgages could be 
a heavy burden on your family 
if you should die. 

\ You can make sure 
the farm will al- 
wa Y s belong to 
| > B ^ ^ your family by 
arranging for 
Life Insurance 
•to pay off 
these liabilities 
in full. 


Ground Hay 
Moves Too Fast 

/GRINDING hay to 


AUCTION SALE 

of Breeding Landrace 
Bacon-type Swine 

consigned by the Fergus Landrace 
Swine Farm, Fergus, Ontario, to be 
held at the Edmonton Exhibition Barns 
Monday, November 19, 1956 

at 1 p.m. Sixty to Seventy head. Sows 
well along towards farrowing. Gilts up 
to breeding age, if not bred. Gilts two 
to six months of age. Boars two to 
seven months. One of our imported 
herd boars. Most of these sows and 
boars are imported from Scotland. All 
are selected for quality and blood lines. 
Ball and Associates, Autioneers and 
Sales Managers. Lie. No. 5-15-16. 

Fergus Landrace Swine Farm 

Fergus Ontario 


mix with the 
U cow ration is a mistake, accord¬ 
ing to C. B. Rodrigue and N. N. Allen 
of the University of Wisconsin. They 
say grinding lowers the value of hay, 
probably because it moves through 
the cows’ digestive system too fast. 

They have found that the fat test 
for milk drops sharply when cows are 
on rations containing all ground 
roughage, or when they get only small 
amounts of roughage. Grinding re¬ 
duces the digestion of fibre by more 
than half the time that long hay does. 
The rumen is where cellulose digest¬ 
ing bacteria work to make raw ma¬ 
terials for butterfat, so the shorter 
period would cut butterfat production. 

Recommending chopped or long 
hay for cows, the Wisconsin scientists 
say that grinding may be all right for 
swine or poultry, but not for cattle. V 


1 


ARTHRITIS-RHEUMATISM 
VITAL FACTS EXPLAINED 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 

How crippling deformities may be avoided. This 
amazing FREE BOOK explains why ordinary 
methods give only temporary relief—If that. De¬ 
scribes a drugless method of treatment successfully 
applied in thousands of cases. Write for this 36- 
page FREE BOOK *' ’W. No obligation. 

Ball Clinic. Dept. 539 Excelsior Sprinos. Mo. 
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Peter Tornquist (left) showing a windbreak of spruce and Scotch pine to 
some visitors on his illustration station farm at White Fox, Saskatchewan. 


New Hope 

For Wild Oat Control? 

NOTHER chemical may be added 
to the list of weed control recom¬ 
mendations before next spring. It is 
Randox, also known as CDAA, which 
was developed originally for control¬ 
ling green foxtail in corn, but' after 
two seasons of testing at the Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba, has been found 
effective in the control of wild oats in 
flax and barley. It is, however, un¬ 
suitable in wheat, which is less re¬ 
sistant to it. 

George FriesCn, of the Division of 
Plant Science at the University, says 
that Randox in liquid form is applied 
in the spring, and should be worked 
into the soil with a disk. There is also 
a granular form, but this is applied 
after seeding. The treatment costs 
about $6 per acre at present, but only 
$1 when used with corn crops. In¬ 
creased production of the chemical 
might bring the price down to the 
same as 2,4-D, which costs roughly 
$1 a pound, and applications run at 
two pounds or less per acre. It has 
not been licensed in Canada yet. V 

Fertility Problem 
In Northern Ontario 

T HE increasing importance of nor¬ 
thern Ontario as an agricultural 
area is attracting attention to the low 
fertility of the soil in those parts. This 
low fertility, says H. A. Hamilton of 
the Kapuskasing Experimental Farm, 
is due partly to low temperatures, 
which hinder bacterial growth. Sum¬ 
mers are often short, with frosts some¬ 
times as late as mid-July. 

The soils in the north are mainly 
clay, with muck of varying depths. 
The clay tends to be compact, pre¬ 
senting a drainage problem, and while 
not much is known about muck soils, 
they are more susceptible to frost 
damage than clay is. 

Work with fertilizers in that region 
has shown that they can reduce the 
frost hazard, but it should be realized 
that increased efficiency through the 
use of fertilizers will build up only 
gradually. A proper crop rotation is 
. needed, with the addition of farm¬ 
yard manure and commercial ferti¬ 
lizers. The manure has been especially 
effective, and as a result, there is 
room for dairy cattle production there. 


There is much more to be learned 
about northern Ontario soils, but the 
use of fertilizer and manure is a good 
starting point. V 

Good Grass 
For Flood Areas 

LBERTANS in areas subject to 
prolonged flooding, such as low- 
lying land in the center of the prov¬ 
ince, may find the answer to some of 
their problems in reed canary grass. 
It will grow and thrive in water for 
at least seven weeks, and tests at the 
Lacombe Experimental Farm and the 
Athabasca Substation have shown 
that it is the equal of crested wheat- 
grass, slightly superior to intermediate 
wheatgrass, and only a little inferior 
to brome in winter hardiness. 

Preparations for new seedings can 
be made now, because it is very suc¬ 
cessful if sown in' the fall after freeze- 
up. If that is too soon to get started, 
it can be seeded instead after flood 
waters have subsided in the spring. 

Reed canary grass is a perennial 
with a creeping root system, producing 
a dense sod if conditions are favor¬ 
able. It can be used for hay or 
pasture, and although it is inferior in 
quality to some grasses, it is nutri¬ 
tious and palatable if cut before 
growth is too far advanced. It should 
be cut for hay during the first few 
years to allow the plants to form a 
good sod before pasturing. After that, 
graze sufficiently to prevent it from 
becoming too coarse for livestock. V 

Getting the Best 
From Peat and Muck 

LTHOUGH peat and muck soils 
are useful to the dairy and vege¬ 
table industries on Vancouver Island, 
they raise some problems, according 
to H. Gardner of the Saanichton Ex¬ 
perimental Farm. These soils are in 
low-lying areas which normally re¬ 
quire draining, and because tile drains 
tend to work up to the surface, widely 
spaced open ditches have become 
common. 

The porous peat soils often dry 
severely after cultivation, and shallow 
seeded crops, such as forage and some 
vegetables, tend to germinate poorly, 
and thorough packing is needed after 
seeding. Phosphate and potash are 
both needed for peat soils, and where 
the peat is raw or poorly decomposed, 





FEEL LIKE JUNE IN JANUARY 

_ WEAR 

Stanfield's 

RED LABEL and BLUE LABEL UNDERWEAR 

Do you spend much time outdoors in the winter? Then 
enjoy summer warmth by wearing Stanfield’s heavy-rib 
Red or Blue Label Underwear. These two famous lines 
of underwear are made of 100% all-wool yarns to an 
exclusive Stanfield’s process which makes them unshrink¬ 
able. If you want the maximum of comfort and wear 
with smart styling, ask for Stanfield’s Red label or Blue 



• Don’t bulge, bind or creep up • Absorb chilling per¬ 
spiration • Flatlock-stitched seams for extra wear and 
comfort • Military insert shoulders for greater free¬ 
dom of movement • Snug-fitting cuffs that won’t ride 
up • Reinforced crotch • Get softer with each washing. 

STANFIELD'S RED LABEL 

Combinations, sizes 34-44, $7.95. Shirts (RL11), 34-46, 
$4.95. Longs (RL12), 32-44, $5.50. Shirts (3-button 
neck opening, double thickness at chest), 34-44, and 
Drawers, 32-42, each $4.95. 

STANFIELD'S BLUE LABEL 

Slightly heavier quality. Combinations, 34-44, $8.95. 
Shirts, (3-button neck opening, double thickness at 
chest), 34-44, $5.50. Drawers, 32-42, $5.50. 

Oversizes in Red Label and Blue Label priced slightly higher. 

— ASK AT YOUR FAVOURITE MEN'S UNDERWEAR COUNTER FOR— 

Stanfield’s 

UNDERWEAR 

STANFIELD’S LIMITED, TRURO, N.S. 

SALES OFFICES: 

MONTREAL • TORONTO • WINNIPEG • REGINA • CALGARY . VANCOUVER 
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THE WORLDS 
BEST CHEW" 


physical condition of the soil, rather 
than lack of nutrients, that results in 
inadequate root development, and 
without a good root system, corn is 
more susceptible to weather damage 
than a healthy crop is. 

He suggests that deep-rooted le¬ 
gumes should be included in the crop¬ 
ping program periodically to overcome 
this poor physical condition of the 
soil, which is attributable to continu¬ 
ous row cropping. The legumes re¬ 
store fiber to the soil, and make it 
easier to manage. V 


nitrogen must be applied too. This 
usually happens when the peat is first 
brought under cultivation, requiring 
300 pounds per acre of 4-10-10 for 
forage and cereals, and 1,000 pounds 
for potatoes and root crops. These 
soils decompose fairly lapidly and nit¬ 
rogen is released, so the fertilizer can 
be changed to 0-12-20 at 200 pounds 
per acre for cereals and forage, or 
800 pounds for potatoes and root 
crops. Manure is also useful. V 


EXTRA ROOM OR TWO 


Forage Seed 
Project in Quebec 

C LIMAX timothy and Lasalle red 
clover have almost entirely re¬ 
placed other common varieties and 
mixtures in Joliette County, Quebec. 
This development, which follows a 
four-year campaign by the Canadian 
Forage Seeds Project and the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture, is signifi¬ 
cant in a province where 75 per cent 
of the cultivated land is in hay or 
pasture. 

It is estimated that 30,000 pounds 
of certified Climax timothy seed and 
20,000 pounds of certified Lasalle red 
clover seed have been produced in 
Joliette County this year. In addition, 
there should be a yield of about 
158,000 pounds of registered and cer¬ 
tified Climax seed from the Moose 
Creek area in eastern Ontario. 

It is hard to produce pure varieties 
of timothy and red clover, owing to 
natural cross-pollination between ad¬ 
jacent fields, but plant breeders, seed 
inspectors and seed growers have 
done an outstanding job. V 


Thresher and 
Combine Compared 

A COMPARISON of the costs of the 
binder and stationary thresher 
with the swather and combine has 
been made, at the Melita Reclama¬ 
tion Substation, Man., using two 
identical rotations of summerfallow, 
wheat and oats. Each rotation had the 
same cultural treatment, but the two 
different harvesting methods were 
used, covering a period of 12 years. In¬ 
cluded in the costs were depreciation, 
interest on investment for machinery, 
repairs, horse and man labor, and all 
other essentials. 

The conclusions drawn were that 
the average cost of harvesting wheat 
with binder and thresher exceeded the 
average cost with swather and com¬ 
bine by $2.40 per acre, or 13.2 cents 
per bushel. In the case of oats, the 
binder and thresher cost an average 
of $1.89 per acre, or 4.7 cents per 
bushel, more than the swather and 
combine. 

That is not the whole story. It was 
found that weed infestations were not 
as heavy on the binder and thresher 
rotation as they were on the swather 
and combine plots. Furthermore, in 
years of heavy straw residues, on sum¬ 
merfallow, the preparation of a seed¬ 
bed for the second crop was difficult 
on the combine rotation. Second crop 
oats yielded consistently higher on the 
thresher rotation. 

When it came to soil addicted to 
erosion, however, the combine left a 
crop residue which was of real 
benefit. V 


ilimioJlk tfr W W 


If you need more room in the farm house 
for the children, more accommodation for hired 
hands, more all-round convenience for everybody 
in the home, a spare room for visitors ... or 
if you simply need more space for relaxation, 
don’t let a shortage of ready cash stop you from 
going ahead with building plans now. 


FIL — the fixer ... 

his full name is 
Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give 
him a chance to 
help fix up your 
farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, conven¬ 
ient, versatile. He 
can do almost 
anything in mak¬ 
ing your farm a 
better farm. 


Disadvantage 
Of Merion Bluegrass 

T7ROM North Dakota 


If your proposition is sound, there’s money 
for you at the B of M... in the form of a 
Farm Improvement Loan. Talk it over with 
the manager of your nearest 
B of M branch this week. 


comes a re- 
JL’ port that may discourage the 
use of Merion bluegrass. This is a 
thick-tufted variety, which stands up 
well to hot, dry weather and is re¬ 
sistant to leaf spot, but it has proved 
to be susceptible to common stem rust. 

W. E. Brentzel, plant pathologist at 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, says that Merion is infected by 
the same rust that attacks wheat and 
other cereals. The rust doesn’t live 
through the winter, but the spores 
appear in the following season, just 
as they do in grain fields. This sus¬ 
ceptibility to stem rust, in his opinion, 
outweighs the other advantages of 
Merion, and he is advising North 
Dakota farmers against it. V 
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Bank of Montreal 


Moisture 
Comes First 

T ESTS of cereals and legumes as 
green manure crops at the Indian 
Head Experimental Farm, Saskatche¬ 
wan, have shown in the past that, 
when possible, the crop should be 
plowed under and worked into the 
surface of the soil early in the sum¬ 
merfallow year. Sweet clover should 
be cut and the hay removed before 
plowing, and the fields can then be 
worked as regular summerfallow for 
the rest of the season. 

For ample growth to use as green 
manure, it is necessary to wait until 
relatively late in June, when much of 
the moisture has been used by the 
growing crop. Furthermore, the heavy 
growth, plowed under, leaves the soil 
loose and more moisture is lost. It is 
much more important, under the dry 
conditions of eastern Saskatchewan, to 
conserve moisture in the summerfallow 
year, than to apply organic matter in 
the form of green manure. V 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


Cash Crops 
On Clay Soils 

C ORN, soybeans, winter wheat and 
other cash crops can be grown 
satisfactorily on heavy clay soils, but 
special attention must be paid to 
maintaining fertility and a satisfactory 
tilth. Tests at Woodslee Experimental 
Substation, Ontario, show that all 
these crops benefit from nitrogenous 
fertilizers, the most economical on 
clay soils being ammonium nitrate, 
anhydrous ammonia and aqueous 
ammonia. The livestock man, on the 
other hand, can replace some of the 
nitrogen by growing legumes and re¬ 
turning manure to the soil. 

J. W. Aylesworth, officer-in-charge 
at Woodslee, says that it is the poor 



























These JOHN DEERE TRACTORS for 1957 Offer 



New Earning Power 


for Canadian Grain Growers 


NEW " 620 " STANDARD TRACTOR 


G rain growers—the brand-new John Deere 4-Plow "620" 
and 5-Plow "720" Standard Tractors are here! Here's 
new power to turn out more work per day . . . new economy to 
cut costs in every way . . . new ease of handling to save muscle 
and relieve fatigue in the field . . . plus modem, functional de¬ 
sign that tailors these new John Deere Tractors to your opera¬ 
tions. 

All the Modern Features 

Look what these new tractors offer you: Brand-new, more 
powerful engines combine increased work capacity with tradi¬ 
tional John Deere fuel and maintenance economy . . . new Cus¬ 
tom Powr-Trol with increased pump capacity enables you to 
handle single or double hookups of heavy drawn machines . . . 
new Universal 3-Point Hitch, available for tractors equipped 
with the new position-responsive rockshaft, offers almost limit¬ 
less adaptability to a wide variety of "pick up and go" equip¬ 
ment and features exclusive Load-and-Depth Control to keep 
you on the move without down-shifting . . . new Independent 
Power Take-Off delivers full power of the new engines inde¬ 
pendent of the transmission clutch and hydraulic system... new 
Float-Ride Seat provides maximum comfort in rough fields . . . 
Advanced Power Steering saves your muscle; makes tractor driv¬ 
ing a real pleasure . . . six-speed transmission with 1-1/2 mph 
"creeper" gear, and many, many other outstanding features. 

Both the "620" and "720" Standards are regularly furnished 
with a gasoline engine. The new "720" Standard is also avail¬ 
able with an outstandingly economical Diesel engine. See your 
John Deere dealer soon, and make a date to drive the 
model which best fits your requirements. 


JOHN DEERE 


JOHN DEERE 


"WHEREVER CROPS ©ROW. THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT" 


The NEW s-6 plow 820 DIESEL 
Big Capacity...Outstanding Fuel Economy 
for Large-Acreage Operations 


NEW " 720 " STANDARD TRACTOR 


H.re’s the new " heavyweight" in 
the John Deere Tractor Family—the 
new 5-6 plow "820" DIESEL. It's the 
successor to the Model "80" DIESEL and 
features the same engine that enabled 
the "80” to set a new fuel-economy 
record at Lincoln, Nebraska. Put a 
new "820” DIESEL to work on your 
big jobs and watch your costs come 
down. See your John Deere dealer. 


Ask Your JOHN DEERE DEALER 
for a FREE DEMONSTRATION 


r - 1 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


j JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD. 
Calgary - Regina - Hamilton - Winnipeg 

Please send me more information 
on these tractors: 

□ "620" Standard □ "720" Standard 

□ "820" Diesel 

Name __ 

□ Student 

R.R - 


Province. 


J 
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BROKEN TRACTOR CASTING 


WELDED IN 7 MINUTES FLAT 


With a new crop to be planted, the tractor was disabled with a 
broken radiator elbow. A new part was not quickly available and 
a trip to town would have meant the loss of 
valuable seeding time in good weather. 

But in only 7 minutes, a "METALMASTER” 
portable welding and cutting outfit braze- 
welded the casting to make it better than new. 

A permanent repair job for about 50 cents’ 
worth of materials. 

"METALMASTER” 

PORTABLE WELDING & CUTTING OUTFIT 

Save yourself time and money in good working 
weather with a "METALMASTER’ outfit. 
Bend, braze, straighten, solder, cut and weld 
almost any metal quickly, economically. Make 
hundreds of useful parts. Get your free copy of 
'The Hottest Flame on Earth’, showing how a 
"Metalmaster” outfit can earn its way on your 
farm. Use the handy coupon below. 

"METALMASTER” Is a trqde mark. 

Linde Air Products Company, -1 

Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg - Vancouver 



k> .... 

Please send me a copy of your FREE booklet The Hottest Flame on Earth • 
(Address nearest office.) 


NAME... 
ADDRESS. 
P.O. 


— ij. n_—J 



WIN 


A 

BIKE 


or 


CLOCK 

RADIO 


SEND YOUR ENTRY TODAY 

IT'S EASY! Just print your name and address on 
the back of a package top of SUNNY BOY CEREAL 
or the label from ROSEBUD READY-MIX PANCAKE 
FLOUR, or on a facsimile. 

SEND IT TO: 

SUNNY BOY 

Camrose, Alberta 

If your name is selected, you can choose a bicycle 
of your very own size, or a beautiful clock radio 
of your very own, just for answering a simple ques¬ 
tion. Winners' names will be published. 

Enjoy SUNNY BOY Breakfast Cereal and 

ROSEBUD READY-MIX PANCAKE FLOUR 


New Contest 
Every Month 




HORTICULTURE 


This picture, taken on October 12, at the Forest Nursery Station, Saskatoon, 
shows part of a largB display of chrysanthemums grown this year for show. 


[Guide photo 


Tomato Quality 
Needed for Processing 

ANITOBA has a developirg to¬ 
mato canning industry. In 1955, 
ten acre? were contracted for this 
purpose, and in 1956 the acreage was 
increased to 50. Dr. A. L. Shewfelt, 
Experimental Farm, Morden, says 
that the future success of the crop 
depends upon the ability of the 
grower to obtain high yields, along 
with desirable processing quality. 

The most important single factor in 
processing quality is tomato color. 
Other factors are firmness, acidity, 
vitamin C and total solids content. 

Color development is governed 
largely by ripening temperatures and 
for processing, should reach a deep, 
rich red throughout. Temperatures 
below 60° F. delay color develop¬ 
ment, while temperatures above 86° 
F. slow up, or prevent the full de¬ 
velopment of lycopene, the red pig¬ 
ment. V 

Damage 
To Evergreens 

INTER damage to evergreens is 
of two sorts, says R. W. Oliver, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
The first, and more common, is me¬ 
chanical breakage, due to the weight 
of snow or ice on the branches. This 
damage is emphasized frequently 
when evergreens have been planted 
beside a roadway where snow is 
plowed back onto the branches. 

The second form of damage is phy¬ 
siological. It arises from the fact that 
during winter, evergreen foliage al¬ 
ways gives off a small amount of 
moisture, and when the ground is 
frozen there is very little flow of sap 
to replace the loss. Wind and sun also 
have a drying action, which increases 
this loss. Under such circumstances 
the foliage may dry out and turn 
brown, especially after warm bright 
weather in winter, and most notably 
on the south and west sides of the 
trees. 

Mr. Oliver suggests that the prac¬ 
tical way to protect against this form 
of damage is to provide a burlap 


screen on the south and west sides of 
new plantings, particularly to cut 
down wind and sun and keep moisture 
loss to a minimum, until the ground 
thaws and the roots can draw moisture 
from the soil. A screen is better than 
wrapping the plant. V 

Winter Flowers 
From Indoor Bulbs 

OVEMBER is the time to pot the 
the Dutch bulbs—hyacinth, tulip, 
daffodil, narcissus—that you want for 
flowering in January and February. 

Pot them in soil containing a fair 
amount of sand, and store the potted 
bulbs in a cool, dark place where the 
temperature stays pretty constantly 
at 40° or 41° F. Keep the earth moist 
but not soaked with water. 

P. D. McCalla, Alberta supervisor 
of horticulture, suggests that when 
the shoots come through two or three 
inches—after six or eight weeks—move 
them to a light position in the base¬ 
ment, until some change in color from 
yellow to green occurs. Then move 
them to a room that is still cooler than 
a living room until the leaves expand 
and the flower buds appear. After 
this, move then* into the warmer 
room and get set to enjoy them. 
Blooms will last longer if kept out of 
direct sunlight. V 

Storages 
And Equipment 

T HE National Committee on Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering, consisting of 
agricultural engineers from both the 
Federal and Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture, have produced a num¬ 
ber of plans of buildings suitable for 
fruit and vegetable storages, as well 
as several useful types of equipment 
for such buildings. The service is 
known as the Canadian Farm Building 
Plan Service, and a publication has 
been issued which is an effective cata¬ 
logue of plans for these horticultural 
purposes. Copies of the catalogue can 
be secured from agricultural repre¬ 
sentatives, as well as. provincial depart¬ 
ments of agriculture and experimental 
farms throughout Canada. V 
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These five-week-old Leghorns in the brooder house at the Brandon Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Manitoba, are kept comfortably warm by two infra-red heat lamps. 


Play Safe 

With Chick Brooders 

C HICK brooders can cause fires. It 
has been found in Saskatchewan 
that the two main causes are oil-fired 
brooders which have not been in¬ 
stalled and serviced properly, and 
electrical brooders with heat lamps 
insecurely hung or located too close 
to combustible materials. 

The Saskatchewan Fire Commis¬ 
sioner, R. A. W. Switzer, says that 
oil-burning brooders must not be in 
buildings where people live. A num¬ 
ber of farmers use the spare room for 
chick brooding, and fires from this 
cause can be very costly. If electric 
heat lamps are used, the wiring should 
not be overloaded, and the lamps 
should be free of chaff and dust, as 
well as being hung securely and away 
from inflammable material. 

Regulations for the use of oil¬ 
burning brooders in Saskatchewan can 
be obtained by writing to the Fire 
Commissioner, Government Adminis¬ 
tration Building, Regina. V 

Crossbreds 
Not Always Best 

EARLY half of the chicks hatched 
in Canada are crossbreds. If they 
have hybrid vigor, they convert feed 
more cheaply into meat, grow more 
rapidly, and reach greater body 
weight than either of their parents. In 
the case of layers, crossbreds can lay 
more eggs and require less feed per 
dozen eggs than their female ances¬ 
tors, and may improve fertility and 
hatchability. 

Because not all crossbreds are 
superior, the poultry department of 
the Faculty of Agriculture, University 
of Manitoba, started a project three 
years ago to select strains and indi¬ 
viduals capable of producing superior 
crossbreds. They have made over 100 
different crosses, but only one appears 
to be consistently superior, and two 
others show promise, which demon¬ 
strates that very few parent strains, 
when crossed, complement each other. 

It was found that strains of White 
Leghorns differed greatly in crossing 
ability with the same non-Leghorn 
parent strain, and results differed 
according to whether a specific strain 
of Leghorns was used as male or 
female parent. This shows that when 


a superior cross is discovered, it can 
reproduce only by mating exactly the 
same male and female parent strains 
that were used originally. V 

Broodiness 
Still a Problem 

B ROODY hens are undesirable in 
the modern commercial laying 
flock, says F. G. Proudfoot of the 
Kentville Experimental Farm, N.S. 
They were a necessary part of the 
process of reproduction before the de¬ 
velopment of mechanical brooders, 
but all they do now is to lay fewer 
eggs than other hens, break eggs, soil 
other eggs and the nest material, and 
demand extra labor for their care. 

One method of control is the use of 
a broody coop, where they are re¬ 
moved from access to eggs, and from 
the darkness and warmth of an en¬ 
closed nest, but this takes time in 
feeding and watering. Some poultry- 
men use a broody pen made of wire 
net across a corner of the laying pen, 
with the mechanical feeder passing 
through it, and equipped with an 
automatic waterer. But eggs laid on 
the floor must be removed promptly. 

Selective breeding is showing much 
promise in the control of broodiness, 
but the broody coop and the broody 
pen are still the only sure methods, 
especially with the heavy breeds and 
crosses of heavy breeds. V 

4 4 Hi gh-Octane’ ’ 

Feed for Layers 

ODERN hens lay 10 per cent 
more eggs annually than was 
once possible, and they need “high- 
octane” feed to do it, says Barry 
Hayes of the University of Wisconsin. 
He recommends a ration containing 
soybean oil meal, steamed bone meal 
or rock phosphate, fish oil, and man¬ 
ganese sulfate, which is most easily 
obtained in a ready-made concentrate. 
Home-grown corn and oats are fed 
with this in amounts recommended by 
the manufacturers. 

It is true, he says, that a home- 
mixed mash of ground com, oats, 
wheat bran, middlings and meat 
scraps has been used with good re¬ 
sults in the past, when birds averaged 
160 eggs a year. But now we expect 
good laying hens to lay 200 eggs a 
year. V 





PAY YOUR HOSPITALIZATION TAX 
ON TIME... AND BE ASSURED OF 
CONTINUOUS COVERAGE IN 1957 


THE 1957 HOSPITALIZATION TAX RATES 

ARE AS F0L10WS: 

• For each self-supporting person or a spouse 
(Including a widowed, divorced, or sepa¬ 


rated person) ...$20.00 

For every person who reaches the age of 18 

years before January 1, 1957 _....$20,00 

For each dependent child under 18 years.$ 5.00 

The maximum family tax ...$45.00 

• For tax purposes, the family consists of the tax¬ 


payer, his spouse, dependents under 18 years, 
children over 18 who are incapacitated by reason 
of physical or mental infirmity and dependents 
18 years or over, but under 21 years on January 
1, 1957, who are attending educational institutions 
or training at a school of nursing. 

• Where the total tax payable is $22.50 or less, the 
full amount must be paid by November 30, 1956. 

• If the tax payable is more than $22.50, that 
amount is due by November 30, 1956, and the 
balance by May 31, 1957. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



WEATHERSTRIP WITH STRIP SEAL-AT HDWRE.AND DEPT. STORES 


NO TOOLS-NO TACKS 


JUST PRESS INTO CRACKS 


A TREMCO PRODUCT 
MADE IN CANADA 


WEATHERSTRIP WITH 

STM/P’SGH. 



Not too soon to book your 

Chicks and Turkey Poults 

for winter and spring delivery 

We have seven special egg breeds that 
lay more eggs on less feed: Our new 
Series 400, 401 and 402, Shaver Strain 
cross white Leghorn, Warren Rhode Island 
Red, White Leghorn x Rhode Island Red, 
California Gray x White Leghorn. Special 
Broiler Breeds: Indian River Nichols cross. 
Arbor Acre white rocks. Turkey poults: 
Broad Breasted Bronze, Thompson Large 
Whites, A. O. Smith Broad Whites, Belts- 
ville white. Catalogue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS ONTARIO 
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William Macready chalks up 
two benefits from progress 


High school teacher William Macready speaks with author¬ 
ity about progress in the vitally important field of education. 

“Today’s improved schools,” says Mr. Macready, “are the 
result of years of planning, research and experiment. 
Modern buildings and equipment make for more effective 
instruction. New teaching methods help students develop 
new skills and extra-curricular interests. Today, the teacher’s 
task is more gratifying than ever.” 

In another field, men like William Macready also benefit 
from progress in a way vitally important to their families 
. . . life insurance. Family men are making greater use of 
its services than ever before. In proportion to the national 
income, Canadians own more life insurance than any other 
people in the world. 

Today, life insurance representatives are better trained to 
help you. Group insurance has brought new security to 
millions. And many restrictions on obtaining life insurance 
have been removed. 

In these and other ways, the life insurance companies keep 
pace with the march of progress. 

i-1 

NEW INFORMATIVE 32-PAGE BOOKLET 

' Just published, informative booklet giving up-to-date * 

I facts and figures about life insurance in Canada. For ! 

I free copy, write to Room 1000, 302 Bay Street, Toronto. I 

l-1 

THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 

L-656C 



Better Ways 
To Do the Work 


Want a sack holder, or a weatherproof outdoor 

the ideas shown here 


light? These are among 

er. Here is an Knee protectors. We all know that 
s when there is the best time to transplant in the gar- 
only one man den is after a rain. But who wants 
around. Weld either dirty pants through kneeling, or 
four small a sore back through bending? To cure 
prongs to a both, I cut an inner-tube, about 6.70 
semi - circular x 15 (depending on the size of your 
bar, and weld a leg), in a piece measuring 18" at the 
piece of %-inch outer curved side, and 10' on the 
rod at right other. To get the difference in sizes, 
angles to the cut straight at the bottom end, and 
bar. This is in- angled at the top. This will slip over 
serted into one- ordinary boots to make hip boots, and 
inch pipe, and you can kneel while transplanting, 
lut to adjust the without getting wet.-Z.S.W., Man. V 

cks. Weld this to Fender for Nozzle. Many times, 
sheet iron. The while spraying 

an be set right in =; _mmioR 0 o_ jn th<J fi( f ld / the 

3 .—E. 1., Alta. V ,gi\ a last nozzle will 

catch in a wire 

lead can be used \ fence and dam- 

at thread pipe * a S e the boom, 

assures are not To prevent this, 

e pressure is not $P S boom^m weld a 12" 

Red lead will ff NCES - curved rod, 

t, and is better 5/ 16 " or %" thick, onto the boom, ex- 
turned on soon tending a little in front of the nozzle, 
made up. But as j n the illustration.—M.M.E., Alta. V 
durable, and I 

given the time to Sewer lines. When laying any kind 
rite the threads °f sewer tile or open-tile septic sys- 

better, and in a tem, wrap a few turns of bare copper 

3 lead on brass wire around the tiles near each joint, 

the red lead al- This keeps moisture-seeking tree roots 

the joints to leak from entering and eventually blocking 

r taking the line the tile. Even when sewer lines settle, 

the threads with and joints are no longer sealed, the 

nixture was used copper kills the fine roots on contact, 

re eliminated — before the larger roots can develop.— 

' v S.C., Fla. V 

Chrome Protector. When you want 
. A short piece of to use a wrench 

f on a chrome fix- TAPE 0N wrench prevents 
ture, the chances |s 

unless you use 

the inside of 

both jaws of the wrench, and you can 
go ahead with safety.—J.J.W., Alta. V 

OkM HWk. ° 

E OVER TOP OF BLADE 

■eet will be grate- Fitting casters. Casters are liable to 
y keep dropping out when you are mov¬ 
ing beds or furniture. Wrap the shank 
of each caster with adhesive tape, 
until it will just go back in, and then 
it will run without falling out.—H.S., 
Mich. V 

Protection for Outdoor Lights. 

When electric light fixtures are ex¬ 
posed to the 

_ outlet box weather, they 

are often dam¬ 
aged by rain or 
snow. To pro¬ 
tect them, cut a 
hole in the cen¬ 
ter of an alumi¬ 
num pie plate 
and insert the plate between the outlet 
box and socket fixture, as shown. This 
will also help to reflect the light down¬ 
ward, and it makes an inexpensive 


HOOKS WELDED TO CURVED 
METAL ROD 


SET iSCREW 


iflNCH 

[pipe 

WELDfiD TO 
SHEET, METAL 
| BASE 


Holder for Knives. A good knife- 
holder can be 
made from an 
old apple box, 
or similar scrap 
material. Cut 
two pieces of Vs" 
lumber measur¬ 
ing 8" by 10", 
and then two 
more pieces IV 2 " 
b y 10". Nail 
these strips and 
the larger pieces 
together in a square, leaving the top 
and bottom open, as shown. Now cut 
seven pieces of 1" wood, 1V2" x 4", 
and tack them across the top, leaving 
Vs" space between each. Your knife- 
holder is now ready.—A.T., Alta. V 


FRONT AND BACK 
</f X 8" X 10“ 
SIDES '/&"x I'/^'XIO' 
BLOCKS rxl'/2 - X4‘ 


ALUMINUM 
PIE PLATE , 
PROTECTS / 
LIGHT BULBl 
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WHAT'S NEW 


j: A COMPLETE 

ADVERTISING PRODUCTION SERVICE 


limited 


rapid fjrip and 

TORONTO MONTREAL 


OTTAWA WINNIPEG 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


WAIT if 


This wheelbarrow-type spray is 
recommended by the manufactprers 
for research stations, fruit and vege¬ 
table growers, poultrymen and home 
owners. It has a tank for 12% gallons, 
an agitator to keep solutions mixed, 
and pump 2 gallons a minute. F. E. 
Myers & Bros. Co.) (146) V 


BLACK DIAMOND 
WEBSAW FILE 


is made from specially 
prepared high-grade steel. 
It is accurately cut and 
hardened, ensuring that 
the bite is exact and 
smooth. Anyone can do 
a good job of sharperr¬ 
ing a websaw with a 
long-lasting BLACK 
DIAMOND file. 


Your hardware retailer has it 
in three popular sizes— 

5", 5 Y 2 ' and 6". It has 
four cutting faces and 
two cutting edges. Use 
it to touch up your web- 
saws frequently, and 
watch your woodpile 
grow with little effort. 


WHEN A COLD BECOMES A COUGH 
FIGHT IT OFF -WITH 

Acts fast. Before soreness develops get soothing 
relief from that irritating tickle. Leave it to the 
special ingredient (Potassium Guaiacol Sulphonate) 
in Pinex. Children like it, too! AT ALL DRUG 
COUNTERS. 


This new auger wagon has a wheel- 
spin friction clamp, which the manu¬ 
facturers say will speed the position¬ 
ing of the angle of the elevator. The 
clamp holds the elevator steady de¬ 
spite moving grain or vibration. Capa¬ 
city is 50 bushels a minute. (Knoedler 
Manufacturers). (147) V 


FREE BOOK 

"FILES FOR THE FARM" 

includes chapter on filing 
saws of all kinds. 47 pages. 
Write for it. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


PACKAGE PUMP 
SYSTEM 


For shallow well purposes, use at 
the house .and average supply of 
water at the barn, THIS NEW 
BEATTY PUMP IS JUST THE 
THING. Compact, low in price, 
easily installed — it Fills the bill for 
many rural users. At the same time, 
it has the top quality working parts 
of our very best pumps. 


Claimed by the manufacturers to 
have a battery w,hich yields up to four 
times the life of the ordinary lantern 
battery, this new portable lamp for 
use in and around the farm has a 
circular, unbreakable clear chimney to 
give a wide circle of bright light. 
(Burgess Battery Co.) (148) V 


IN THE WORLD 


the "soft water" touch 
I” AUTOMATICALLY 


A Beatty rump will give more years ot 
satisfactory service than any other. It is 
safer, more dependable, uses less electric 
current, because: 

Beatty Pumps have bronze bushings for 
the bearings of hardened shafts, monel 
metal piston rods and many other 
makes do not have them. Beatty Pumps 
have DIRECT DRIVE, eliminating belts 
entirely. Direct Drive uses 30% less 
power than belt driven pumps, elimin¬ 
ates belt trouble and is much safer. , 

Beatty Bros. Limited, Fergus, Ont., Branches: i 

Saint John, N. B., Montreal, Fergus, Winnipeg, 
Edmonton. B. C. Representative: McLennan, , 
McFeely & Prior Limited, Vancouver, 


Regeneration is AUTO¬ 
MATIC - REGULARLY, 
in a NEW LOW COST 
DIAMOND JR. 25,000 
grain Water Softener. 
Fully Guaranteed. 1m-' 
mediate DELIVERY. 


This new self-propelled hay baler, 
said by the makers to be the first 
designed for average-size farms, has 
one engine for the speed and another 
for baling, both controlled by one 
operator. The chute sends bales to 
the side, rear, or up an attachable 
hitch to a trailing wagon. (New Hol¬ 
land Machine Co.) (149) V 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER CO. (Canada) LTD. 
BRANDON (Dept. C) MANITOBA 


Comes complete wit 
and automatic air control, 
wire and pipe.” 


Beatty Bros. Limited, Box F 334 Fergus, Ont, 


Please send me literature and prices on your low cost pump for general farm use. 


Your Name 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, rente to 
What's .Veic Department. The Coun¬ 
try Guide. 290 Vaughan St.. Winnipeg 
2. giving the key number shown at the 
end of each item, as— (17). 


MAIL 

COUPON 

for Prices 
Literature 


Post Office 


Concession or Range 


Town or Village nearest you 


• 

CREATIVE ARTISTS 


RUBBER, 


COMMERCIAL 

• 

PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

• 

STEREOTYPERS 

• 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

• 

NEWSPAPER FEATURES 

• 

ELECTROTYPERS 

• 

ADVERTISING SERVICES 

• 

WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 

• 

MOTION PICTURE AND 


OFFSET PLATES 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION 
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To farm profitably today, you need to be well-informed. 

Valuable information about new developments in cropping 
practices and livestock husbandry — and about new marketing 
policies — is being published continually. 

To bring the findings of research and experimental stations 
within the reach of every farmer, the Provincial Governments 
have over 350 District Agriculturists (“Ag-Reps”) ready to 
serve you. 

Your Provincial Department Office offers you: 

1. Counsel in farm practices 

2. Help in solving many of your farming problems 

3. Information on farm organization and community activities 

4. Leadership in 4-H club and young farmers’ activities 

5. An up-to-date list of publications 

It is good farming practice to work with your local District 
Agriculturist. Another good practice is to start a savings ac¬ 
count at The Canadian Bank of Commerce. Add to it regularly; 
watch it grow. To keep expense records, use a current account, 
pay all bills by cheque; your cancelled cheques serve as 
receipts. Any of our personnel at our nearest branch will 
gladly help you open an account. Drop in soon. 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

MORE THAN 750 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA TO SERVE YOU 

_ FM-27 


Don't Neglect Slipping 

FALSE TEETH 

Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be an¬ 
noyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder 
to sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of 
security and added comfort. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug counter. 



POTATO BAKE RACK 

Newest 
neatest 
way 

EASIER 
FASTER 

Sturdy all - steel construction. Bakes 
evenly—conducts heat into centre. Saves 
oven space. Baking retains all food 
values. Specialties Distributors Ltd., 

Winnipeg 2. 


ONLY 

69c 


Young People 


On the farm and at home 



Quebec 4-H members plant young spruce trees in a forestry display. Conservation 
of natural resources and handicrafts are the main projects of Quebec’s clubs. 


Planting 
Future Forests 

HIS month we salute Quebec’s 4-H 
clubs. They have some unique 
features in their organization such as 
the maple leaf emblem shown here. In 
their motto the H’s translated into 
English stand for: \ 

“Honor in actions; 

Humanity in behavior; 

Honesty of means; 

Handiness at work.” 

Most 4-H clubs in Canada have de¬ 
veloped a variety of projects in many 
different phases of agriculture. Quebec 
clubs since their formation in 1942 
have been primarily interested in forest 
conservation. Another unique feature 
is that their clubs are sponsored by 
industry and set up as private enter¬ 
prises and not organized by depart¬ 
ments of government as in the other 
provinces. 

Quebec’s 307 clubs with 9,600 
members have undertaken many proj¬ 
ects to improve and beautify their 
surroundings. Last year they planted 
110,000 trees throughout the province 
—a total of 100 acres of land returned 
to forest. Ornamental trees and flowers 
were planted in school grounds and 
at Christmas 4-H members made 
special decorations to adorn the vil¬ 
lages. 

One project, the building of “4-H 
Relais” or picnic places along high¬ 
ways, has given pleasure to many 
visitors travelling through the prov¬ 
ince. Canada has too few pleasant 
roadside stopping places and other 
4-H clubs may well take up this 
worthwhile project. A special bulletin 
on “Les Relate 4-H” is available from 
the Quebec Forestry Association, 915 
Cyrille St., Quebec City. 

A few clubs have built their own 
meeting hall, others have constructed 
shelters to use for picnics and holi¬ 
days. The girls’ clubs excel in handi¬ 
crafts and cooking while boys learn 


taxidermy, plant identification and 
herbarium making. Quebec clubs have 
their own newspaper, “Notre Monde 
4-H,” published monthly. 

Two years ago a Senior 4-H Asso¬ 
ciation was added for older members 
from 15 to 20 years. These clubs are 
for those who have left school and 
gone to other occupations but who 
continue working for conservation of 
natural resources. Meetings consist of 
study and group discussion periods on 
forest management. 

It is of interest that Quebec was the 
first province to use the 4-H name. 
The 4-H clubs began in the United 
States in 1914. The name and sym¬ 
bolic four-leaf clover were officially 
accepted with the passing of the 
Smith-Lever Act. The name was bor¬ 
rowed from the American clubs by the 
first Quebec club which was formed 
at Val-Brilliant in the lower St. Law¬ 
rence valley. Boys’ and girls’ farm 
clubs existing under various names in 
other provinces did not officially adopt 
the 4-H name and emblem until 
1952. 

Today there are approximately 75,- 
000 4-H members in Canada. More 
than 40 countries have organized 4-H 
clubs. V 



Gemma Bernier, Chandler 4-H Club. 
Quebec, weaves a “ceinture fleche.” 
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w about 

ROOFING and SIDING 


•••••- 
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In the half-century and more that galvanized steel has been used in Canada 
for farm buildings, it lias been proved over and over again that this material 
has important advantages over any other metal. For example: 

Economy: Initial cost is lower; ap¬ 
plication is faster. 

Strength: More rigid, permits greater 
spacing of nailing supports, saves 
lumber. . . . Expands and contracts 
less. . . . Resists extreme wind pres¬ 
sure from within or without. 

Toughness: Does not tear in hand¬ 
ling, erecting, or nailing; does not 
develop hidden cracks. 

Durability: Can be preserved in 
service years after other metals have 
failed, by one-coat painting at long 
intervals. 


Fire Resistance: Does not burn or 
melt; will confine fire to its source. 


Salvage Value: Can be retrieved 
from repair or demolition work for 
further use. 


Resistance to Corrosion: Highly 
resistant to the acids and alkalies 
which attack softer metals. 


Ease of Maintenance: Can be suc¬ 
cessfully repaired by ordinary solder¬ 
ing right on the job. 


strongest. 


most durable, 

105t e( °nomi('al 
noterhl you 

c Pn bin/ 


FREE—Booklet giving valuable hints 
on the application of steel roofing 
and siding, and tables for estimating 
your needs. Write to: "STELCOAT,’ 
The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Dept. CG, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Today, the superiority of galvanized steel over other metals is more pronounced 
than ever. Stelco is producing, on its new Continuous Galvanizing Line, sheets 
with the tightest, toughest zinc coating achieved anywhere. 

These new "STELCOAT” Galvanized Steel Sheets are available fabricated or 
flat through all established metal roofing contractors. 



Ask your regular supplier for 

GALVANIZED STEEL SHEETS 


A patented process achieves extremely close 
control of both the weight and adherence of 
the zinc. "STELCOAT” Galvanized Steel Sheets 
— produced in a variety of gauges — can be 
worked to the limits of the steel itself without 
any trace of peeling, flaking, or cracking of 
the zinc finish. 


Stelco’s new Continuous Galvanizing Line — 
the most modern in Canada. 

56092J 


• HAMILTON — MONTREAL 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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Power Saw 
For Farm Use 


Makes your 
home more 
comfortable, 
year ’round 


Cooler on hot summer days — cosy, 
warm and free from drafts in winter. 


Ray Peterson finds several uses for 
a power saw on farms in woody areas. 


T WO seasons ago, I hung up my 
swede saw for good. In its time 
that old saw with its steel-bow 
frame, and thin, narrow blade had cut 
quite a few thousand logs and ties. 
Once I had thought it the ultimate 
equipment in one-man sawing. Now, 
however, a noisy, brightly painted 
chain saw, or power saw, has taken its 
place. The newcomer does the same 
job easier, better, and much faster, 
thereby turning in greater profits. 

Although the power saw was pur¬ 
chased for the primary purpose of 
commercial log-cutting, I soon dis¬ 
covered that it could earn its keep on 
the farm as well. 

A power saw can save a lot of time 
and heavy labor in clearing wooded 
land. It performs best in trees from 
four inches in diameter and up; small 
brush has a tendency to catch in the 
teeth. Besides, small saplings and 
brush can be slashed quickly with an 
axe or in many cases plowed under 
without being cut. 

If there are no rocks in the way, 
willow crowns can be sheared through 
the center and stumps cut to within a 
few inches of the ground. A touch of 
the saw soon cuts bulky trees into 
short lengths, making it easier to pile 
them. Firewood can be cut into stove- 
size blocks right on the spot, getting 
away from all the heavy lifting of 
loading and unloading heavy rails. 


HELPS 

INCREASE 

FARM 

PRODUCTION 


Herd health jjjg ^7^ 

improves, less JS itijf r&sS vS- —. 
food is requir- 
ed and cows 

give more milk in barns properly 
insulated. This has been proven in 
conclusive official experiments. Spin- 
tex pays cash dividends on your 
investment! 


Hpi 


INSTALL IT 
YOURSELF 


Fleece-lined 

Underwear 


Any handy man | L- —J&-q 

can easily install : j 
Spintex Batts. And ; 
once installed these 
resilient batts never need further 
attention. They won’t deteriorate, 
won’t attract vermin, and their high 
insulation efficiency lasts as long as 
the building stands. 


T HE usefulness of a chain saw does 
not stop in the woodlot, either. I 
have used mine for cutting timbers, 
and two by fours. It lends itself to 
trimming rail fences and corrals, and 
fence posts. It can be used for prun¬ 
ing trees and cutting large limbs. The 
construction of log buildings is made 
much speedier with the aid of a 
power saw. 

Of course, in some cases, a motor- 
driven circular saw can do the job 
more quickly. The power saw, how¬ 
ever, has the great advantage of being 
very portable. It can be used in almost 
any place, or position, and it takes 
only one person to use it. 

Like present-day automobiles, mod¬ 
ern chain saws come in a wide range 
of sizes and styles, and the buyer has 
the opportunity of obtaining the ma- 


The winter underwear you just can’t 
beat for warmth, wear, and down-to- 
earth value. There’s more wear in 
every garment. You’ll save money 
because Penmans products fit better 
and last longer. Styled for action-free 
comfort, in a thickly-fleeced closely- 
knit fabric for maximum warmth. 
Available for men and boys, in Union 
Suits, Shirts and Drawers, and NuCut. 

6 - 27-6 


You can’t burn / I' 

Spintex mineral U - It 

wool; it even 
checks spread of 

fire. Applied in the farm house, Spin¬ 
tex keeps indoor temperatures as 
much as 15° cooler in summer and 
pays for itself in fuel savings of up 
to 30% in winter! 


For FREE literature about Spin¬ 
tex, see your J-M dealer or 
approved applicator or write 
Canadian Johns-Manville, 565 
Lakeshore Rd. E., Port Credit, 
Ontario. B-1002 


JOHN 3 •MANVILLI 


KNIT-GOODS * 


IT PAYS TO LOOK FOR THE PENMANS LABEL 
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32 per cent protein ration, mix it 
with crushed corn and cob meal, to 
give the ewes a boost before going to 
spring grass. 

The brothers insist that sheep 
don’t represent a quick way to riches, 
at today’s prices, but they have found 
them to fit well into their grassland 
farming program, and to pay as well 
as other livestock would do. V 


chine that is best suited to his needs. 
The initial cost is fairly high. On the 
other hand, their operating costs are 
extremely low. With a bit of reason¬ 
able care and the use of clean fuel at 
all times, most of the new power saws 
are reasonably foolproof. With two 
seasons of log and tie cutting, plus 
sawing firewood for a lumber camp, 
and various chores on the farm, the 
writer’s saw has not had any repair 
bills other than those of general main¬ 
tenance, such as a new chain, a few 
spare teeth, one new spark plug, and 
a set of breaker points. A lumberjack 
whom I know well has had a similar 
saw in almost continuous operation 
for four years and has yet to make 
any major repair. Another cutter in 
the same camp has had the same 
satisfactory results for two years. 

All of these chain saws, employed 
commercially as they are, receive 
much more use than most farmers 
would ever give them. It would seem 
to follow that a power saw should 
give an average farmer many years of 
use before wearing out. This low 
operating cost, along with the amaz¬ 
ing amount of work that can be 
accomplished with it, should make a 
power saw a worthwhile investment 
for many farmers. V 


justified in building a new sheep barn. 
It is under way now, and will be an 
open-floored building, with gates to 
divide it into pens, as and when 
required. 

Spring has been the only busy 
season for sheep. The warming sun 
brings lambing time and shearing 
time, and the MacDonalds supervise 
both jobs themselves, although they 
seldom stay up all night while at it. 
Occasional visits to the barn during 
the dark hours has proved sufficient. 

Major expense with the sheep is 
the grain ration fed at lambing time. 
At that critical period, they buy a 


big individuals with good fleeces. 
This program is producing an accept¬ 
able type of commercial lamb. 

Although sheep are known as 
hardy animals requiring little care, 
some jobs are essential in the eyes of 
these experienced shepherds. For 
instance, ticks were once a problem. 
Now a dipping tank has been installed, 
and last spring they couldn’t find a 
tick in the flock. As a precaution, they 
treat for worms each year, as well. 

The flock winters successfully in 
old barns on the farm, but now that 
it has become so large, they feel 


Thieves respect property. They 
merely wish the property to become 
their property that they may more 
perfectly respect it.—Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton. 


For a 3-in-l rifle that shoots as fast as you can pull the trigger, you can't 
beat the Savage Model 6 Deluxe. Operates as an auto-loader with .22 long 
rifle cartridges. May be used as bolt action repeater or single shot with 
short, long or long rifle cartridges. Features a large capacity tubular magazine .. 
holds 15 long rifles, 17 longs and 22 shorts. 

All Savage Deluxe .22's feature Monte Carlo stocks with cheek pieces and raised 
comb for either iron sight or 'scope shooting. All Savage and Stevens 
,22’s (except Model 15) have grooved receivers for instant 'scope 
mounting. Savage Model 4 Deluxe bolt action clip magazine- 
Savage Model 5 Deluxe bolt action tubular magazine. 

See them at your dealer's now. 

There is a complete line of Savage, Stevens 
and Fox shotgu-ns and rifles for every 
shooter and every kind of shooting. 

Write for free rifle or shotgun catalog. 

Savage Arms Corporation, 

Chicopee Falls 72, Mass, 


of the target 

Savage 

and 

Stevens 22 


SAVAGE • STEVENS • FOX FIREARMS 


Sheep for 
Grassland Farming 

(<r\ HEEP do just as well as any 

^ livestock on a grass farm,” 
according to Duncan and Ed¬ 
ward MacDonald, who farm about 
800 acres on Wolfe Island in Lake 
Ontario, just off the mainland, at 
Kingston. 

In 15 years they have built their 
flock to 280 ewes. They have had 
their share of ups and downs with 
the oldest of farm animals, and still 
can’t deny that they have done well 
with sheep over the years. 

Duncan is a husky young man who 
confesses to a love for the woolly 
creatures, and devotes more time to 
the flock than does his brother. He 
recalls that they began with Oxfords 
and other of the older, and now less 
popular, breeds. Their first rams were 
Cheviots and for a generation or two, 
the results were outstanding. Soon 
size began to slip, so they were forced 
to search for a different breeding 
program. Now Suffolks have proved 
their worth; and they are selecting 


SAVAGE MODEL 6 OE LUXE 


STEVENS MODEL 87 (shown). _ 

Walnut finish stock with distinctive 

black tip fore-end. Operates as an auto-loader 

with .22 long rifle cartridges. May be used 

as bolt action repeater or single shot 

rifle with short, long or long rifle cartridges. 


Also Model 85 clip magazine auto¬ 
loader. .. Model 84 clip magazine and 
Model 86 tubular magazine bolt 
action'repeaters. 


STEVENS MODEL 87 


savage MODEL 29. The .22 with the short slide action. A flick of the wrist ejects 
and loads cartridges smoothly without disturbing aim or rifle position ... 
one-piece bolt—removable without tools... single take-down screw... walnut 
stock... extra long slide handle for firm grip. 


SAVAGE MODEL 29 


stevens model 15. Single shot, bolt action rifle. Hand-cocking action, 
independent of bolt, provides maximum safety. Well proportioned 
stock with black tip fore-end ... 24 ,f barrel... gold bead front sight and 
open rear sight with elevator. A favorite “first rifle" 
for the young shooter... safest a boy can own. 


STEVENS MODEL 15 


All right, Alvin, you’ve trampled it 
down far enough!” 
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Tlui CJuuaWu, hi a. 

FOUR STAR „ 
PARCEL POSTER 


’’wamwttttM'Dun'm'> 


"tlT WRAP 'EM RIGHT! 


in strong paper! 



TIE 'EM RIGHT/ 

with strong cord! 



'&AZ£mCW RIGHT! 

clearly, completely, with¬ 




out abbreviations, with 
return address outside 
and in ! 


iXMA/L 'EM EARLY! 


using correct postage... 
if in doubt have parcel 
weighed ! 


CANADA P O S T O F F I C E 


I 



When your strip cup says MASTITIS... 

follow up immediately with “4-barrelled” 

TARGOT 

MASTITIS OINTMENT LEDERLE 

Check your strip cup at every milking. At the first sign 
of abnormal milk, infuse the infected quarter with 
TARGOT and get that cow back in the milking string 
without delay... with the least loss of milk... and with 
the minimum of damage to delicate udder tissue! 

TARGOT contains not one but FOUR proved antibiotics for 
sure, fast action against all the common mastitis-causing 
bacteria—AUREOMYCIN* Chlortetracycline, Penicillin, 
Neomycin and Dihydrostreptomycin. 

The lighter-than-milk base floats the four antibiotics into 
faster contact with all the affected tissue. TARGOT 
does not mix with the milk . . . remains at work longer... 
is not milked out and wasted. Available from your 
veterinarian or druggist. *rte e . u.s. Trade-Mark 

Stronger . . . but gentle TARGOT combines 4- powerful antibiotics 


Always ask for TARGOT by name 

North American Cyanamid Limited 
5550 Royalmount Avenue 
Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec 



Master Farm 
Families of Alber 


I tM 

lit 


« S~^\ OOD farming, right living and clear thinking,” said Hon. L. C. 
f Halmrast, Alberta Minister of Agriculture, “are the concepts on 
which the Alberta Master Farm Families awards are based.” He 
announced the 1956 winners recently, at the completion of the eighth 
year of the program, and said that the main objective of the competition 
was to provide a practical demonstration of how a family can succeed in 
agriculture, and community and home life. 

This year’s winners include a purebred Aberdeen-Angus breeder in the 
Lethbridge area, a sheep and cattle rancher in the Alberta foothills, a 
Viking farmer with a unique 14-year crop rotation, and a grain farmer in 
the Grande Prairie district. 

The four Master Farm Families are as follows: 



A. D. Fraser has 360 
cultivated acres in 
Grande Prairie district 
seeded to forage and 
cereals. He also has 
Shorthorns and York¬ 
shire hogs. His family 
is active in community 
and United Church 
affairs. They have an 
attractive modern 
home. 


A 14-year rotation of 
grain, fallow and grass 
is a feature of the John 
Rozmahel farm at Vik¬ 
ing. Herefords and 
chickens are also kept. 
John is Reeve of Bea¬ 
ver, and his wife presi¬ 
dent of the Catholic 
Women’s League for 
the Viking area. 




Wilfred McGillivray, 
noted Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle breeder, runs his 
Cpaldale farm co-oper- 
atiVely. with his three 
sons. Crops include 
grain and forage, pota¬ 
toes, sugar beets and 
peas. They combine a 
busy farm life with 
service to their neigh¬ 
bors. 

[Alberta Govt, photos 


Alfred Rose of Rocky 
Mountain House keeps 
one of the most pro¬ 
ductive sheep flocks in 
Alberta, and also tends 
beef and dairy cattle 
on his ranch. He grows 
all his own livestock 
feed. This family has 
done much valuable 
work in the community. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
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JUST OUT AND JUST WONDERFUL! 
SEE THE 37 CHEVROLET TODAY! 
IT’S SWEET, SMOOTH AND SASSY! 


Chevy goes 'em all one better—with a daring new departure in design 
(looks longer and lower ; and it is!), exclusive new Turboglide automatic transmission 
with triple turbines\ a new VS and a bumper crop of new ideas including Fuel Injection! 


New right down to the wheels it rolls on — that’s the ’57 
Chevrolet! 


only one of its kind — the newest, sweetest, smoothest auto¬ 
matic of them all! 




NOW-FUEL INJECTION 
OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME! 

Greatest engine advance since overhead valves! Chevrolet 
engines with Ramjet fuel injection, available at extra cost 
in the Corvette and passenger car models, deliver up to 
283 h.p. Come see the new car that goes ’em all one better — 
the new 1957 Chevrolet! 


*(Special high-perform¬ 
ance 270 h.p. engine also 
available at extra cost.) 


By now you know it’s new in style. But treat yourself to an¬ 
other look. Let your eyes linger on that stylish new bonnet, 
that daring new grille, the deeply hooded headlights, the 
saucy new slant of those High-Fashion rear fenders. Chevy’s 
new and Chevy shows it all over! It’s longer and lower for 
’57. And Chevrolet’s new in lots of ways that don’t show up 
in our picture. It’s new in V8 power options that range up 
to 245 h.p.* Then, you’ve a choice of two automatic drives 
as extra-cost options. There’s an even finer Powerglide — 
and new, nothing-like-it Turboglide that brings you Triple- 
Turbine take-off and a new flowing kind of going. It’s the 


The new Bel Air 4-Door Sedan — one of 20 striking new Chevies. 


Only franchised Chevrolet dealers 


^CHEVROLET/! 


display this famous trademark. 







Death Watch 
Beetle in B.C 


e more 


T HERE are few buildings in 
British Columbia that are 100 
years old, but these are all 
wooden structures. It is in this type of 
building that the death watch beetle 
is to be found. It has recently been 
discovered in enough places in the 
western province to give Forest Bi¬ 
ology Laboratory officials some con¬ 
cern. A circular has been prepared on 
how the pest may be controlled. 

There isn’t much that can be done 
about the death watch beetle. It is a 
wood-boring insect of ' the genus 
amobia, and its origin in particular 
places is obscure. There may not be 
another death watch beetle within 
hundreds of miles, and then suddenly 
a fine grey powder is found at the base 
of some woodwork in an old house, 
and investigation shows that the 
place is riddled with the pest. 

In England scores of centuries-old 
cathedrals, churches, and mansions 
have suffered damage amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of pounds 
sterling. Public appeals have been 
made for funds to do the necessary 
repairs, but though the affected wood 
is cut away and new beams installed, 
the trouble is merely postponed. The 
death watch beetle re-appears a quar¬ 
ter of a century or so later. 


A 15-degree difference in summer tempera- Weather-tight construction features keep 
ture can mean your cattle gain or don't gain. Butler metal buildings warmer, drier in winter. 
Butler metal buildings can provide this difference. Livestock stay comfortable, produce more. 


T HIS wood-chewing' beetle has 
been found chiefly along the coast, 
which is natural, because that is 
where old buildings are to be found. 
There were settlements inland 100 
years ago, but the buildings then oc¬ 
cupied have long since crumbled into 
dust, or been destroyed by fire. 

The death watch beetle gets its un¬ 
usual name because of a peculiar click¬ 
ing noise, heard usually at night. This 
noise is said to be caused by the beetle 
striking its head or mandibles against 
the wood, while eating; but entomolo¬ 
gists believe it is also a sex call from 
the male to the female. The acoustic 
properties of the dry old wood in 
which the insect has its burrows, carry 
the sound a considerable distance. V 


Help keep 'em that way in 

BUTLER metal buildings 


Livestock stay healthier, eat more, gain more, and are worth more money 
when they are comfortably protected from both intensive heat of sum¬ 
mer and extreme cold of winter. 

These are facts proved through research by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and leading agricultural colleges. 

Wherever you live, whatever the weather, Butler metal buildings, with 
dozens of weather-tight construction features, provide your livestock 
with the utmost protection from temperature extremes. 

In summer, Butler aluminum roofing reflects heat, lowers temperatures 
a full 15-degrees by actual test. Big doors and roof ventilators permit 
ample air circulation. In hot and temperate climates, Butler open-sided 
field shelters provide cooling shade and maximum air circulation. 

In winter, Butler metal buildings, with every die-formed piece snugged 
tightly together with weather-tight fasteners, provide comfortable, easy- 
to-insulate shelter that can’t be penetrated by cold, sleet or snow. 

But you get more than livestock protection. Butler’s tight construction 
also affords excellent weather-tight, rodent-proof feed storage. Forage 
stays cleaner, drier, is better for your livestock. 


Ask your Butler builder about 

BUTLER'S CATTLE PROTECTION FEATURES 


Saskatchewan 

Lavold's Limited 
P.O. Box 64 
Lloydminster 


Alberta Manitoba Ontario 

Calgary Steel Building Frank Lawson & Sons Barnett-McQueen Co., 
Sales and Service Ltd. P. O. Box 39 

Calgary 601 Ninth Street Fort William 

Brandon 

The George Taylor 

Midwest Mining Hardware Ltd. 

Supplies Limited New Liskeard 

P. O. Box 520, Flin Flon and North Bay 

Oliver Chemical Co. 

Lethbridge Ltd. 

Lethbridge 

Holte Norlund & Chisholm 
Lethbridge 


Permasteel (Alberta) Ltd, 
101 87—103rd St. 
Edmonton 


Western Tractor & 
Equipment Company Ltd, 
1540—10th Avenue 
Regina 


Western Tractor & 
Equipment Company Ltd, 
625—1st Avenue North 
Saskatoon 


Steel Building Sales 
and Supply Ltd. 

159 Bay Street, Toronto 


Steel Structures 
(Western) Limited 
Winnipeg 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (CANADA), LTDi 

nnnnW’O^ Queen Elizabeth Highway at Walker's Line 

* rRDw p q g ox Burlington, Ontario, Canada 

Steel Buildings • Oil Equipment • Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment • Outdoor Advertising Equipment • Special Products 
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An old cream separator can work for 
its keep. Jake Wanibeke. High River, 
Alberta, uses the separator frame as 
a mount for a power grindstone, and 
the pail■ stand can . serve as a seat. 


YOU CAN’T SELL THE 
ONES THAT GET AWAY 


{Stop Fur losses 




Your fur profits depend on the 
ability of your traps to hold their 
catch. That’s why it pays you to 
use VICTOR TRAPS. They’re 
designed for and used by profes¬ 
sional trappers. 


NO. 2 VICTOR FOX TRAP 

Sturdy construction, fast action and good 
holding power combine to make this trap 
a "must" for successful fox trappers 


everywhere. 


NO. 1 VG VICTOR 
STOP-LOSS TRAP 

Catch muskrat and 
hold them with this 
light weight, sturdy 
trap. Auxiliary guard 
prevents wring-off. 



ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Dept. 222, Niagara Falls, Canada 


RAISE MORE 
AND BIGGER 

LAMBS 

WITH 

REX 

WHEAT GERM 


For over twenty years now, wise 
sheep breeders have been feeding 
Rex Oil to their flocks. They know 
that they can count on a larger 
lamb crop, prompt and uniform 
settling, earlier breeding and a 
far higher rate of livability. Here 
are just a few of their enthusiastic 
reactions: 

“I found the Rex fed ewes’ 
lambs were earlier and larger, 
and were heavier at shearing 
time ... I definitely will use 
Rex Wheat Germ Oil in my future 
sheep production . ..” 

Dr. S. Kratz 

“I have never lost a lamb by being born dead since 
using Rex Oil . . .” Charles Keller 

“I have been particularly impressed with the vitality 
of the lambs when born . ..” C. E. Starkweather 
You can easily get the same outstanding results with 
your flock. Just be certain to feed Rex Wheat Oil this 
?eason. Order it today. 

P.S. Rex Wheat Germ Oil prevents white muscle 
disease. 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED TO GIVE 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

Available at Drug and Feed Stores 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario_Vancouver, B.C. V-720 
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We Need 

More Bird Islands 

Birds are profitable as boarders, because 
they eat mostly what we want to get rid of 


by KERRY WOOD 

W HEN canoeing down any west¬ 
ern river, the wooded islands 
are always worth a visit. Can¬ 
ada geese nest on them; so do the in¬ 
teresting fish-ducks called American 
mergansers, also noisy plovers and 
teetering sandpipers, and occasionally 
on the tops of island trees we’ve seen 
the massive stick-nests of ospreys, red¬ 
tailed and rough-legged hawks. 

Smaller birds of the warbler, thrush, 
and native sparrow families favor the 
islands for homesites, too. Have they 
learned, through years of trial and 
error, that the divided currents of the 
river provide watery moats between 
them and main shore enemies? Or do 
they simply find living conditions 
better on islands, where drinking and 
bath water is always handy, where 
there is leafy shade among the trees, 
and lots of branches and driftwood 
piles to provide secret nesting sites? 
In any case, the smaller birds always 
thrive on river islands.. 


floating islands so safely moated out 
from the populous shore. A muskrat 
built its vegetation nest on one raft, 
whereupon a lesser scaup duck con¬ 
structed its home on top of the musk¬ 
rat palace. 


The naturalists certainly proved the 
worth of raft islands in the bird sanc¬ 
tuary. 

D eveloping the idea a little 

farther, there is a kind-hearted 
farmer living eight miles east of our 
town, who cannot bear to plow over 
a prairie chicken’s nest, or a vesper 
sparrow’s grass-lined home. He will¬ 
ingly foregoes the profits from a tenth 
of an acre to leave a grassy island 
around each nest and he has been fol¬ 
lowing this practice for years. Today, 
his farm is pock-marked with tiny 
islands of brush and trees, some no 


larger than 20 feet long by 10 feet 
wide, while others total a quarter acre 
in extent. As result of these treed 
islands, birdlife is always plentiful on 
his farm. 

Then there was the bald prairie 
farm we visited last summer, where a 
shrewd land-owner had planted half- 
mile strips of caragana, Manitoba 
maples, laurel willows, and other fast¬ 
growing shrubbery, to act as wind¬ 
breaks and prevent soil-drift. The long 
brushy strips, or hedges, did far more 
than break the wind: they attracted 
birds to their sheltering coverts. It was 
marvelous to see the concentration of 


12 ways life 
insurance 
can help 
you! 


We need islands , says Kerry Wood, to 
encourage birds and keep them happy. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 

COPY OF THIS HELPFUL BOOKLET 


The popularity of such islands 
among birds gave us an idea when a 
few naturalists were developing a bird 
sanctuary near our town. Two small 
lakes were the scenic features of the 
preserve and waterfowl thrived on the 
lakes until human visitors in greater 
numbers began to alarm the ducks, 
the waders, terns and gulls. The shore¬ 
line near the main pathway through 
the sanctuary was the favorite place 
for waterbirds to preen themselves, 
but they resented the frequent visits 
of men and women and children, and 
deserted the lakes for a time. 

Then some of us remembered the 
natural sanctuaries provided by river 
islands, so we installed tiny, make¬ 
shift islands in the form of log rafts. 
Any deadfall material could be used 
to construct the rafts; then we wound 
wire around rock anchors and tethered 
the floating platforms a hundred yards 
out from shore. The results were ex¬ 
cellent. Ducks, plover, terns, gulls, 
coots, even shy railbirds and awkward 
grebes paid frequent visits to those 


It will open your eyes to the many ways insurance is helping thousands of Canadian 
farmers make their lives fuller and free from worry and doubt. 

It tells you how you can 

• safeguard your family’s future 

• make sure your farm will still belong to your family — even after 
you’re gone 

• give your children a good start in life, with specialized education 

• have ready cash available for investment opportunities 

• enjoy a comfortable retirement on an adequate income 

Life insurance offers you all these vital advantages — and more. Your copy of Mutual Life’s 
free, helpful booklet tells you how life insurance can help you. 


V. //A. '///. V/A V/A V/A V/A V/A V/A VAft V/A V//A '//A //A '/A. '/A. V/A. V/A. A 


V. V/A V/A V/A V/A ////£ 

M L-629 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF CANADA 
Waterloo, Ontario 

Please send me the free booklet "What Life Insurance 
Can Do For the Canadian Farmer ." 



Name. 

Postal Address 


% 

l 


Province. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 7&DAY / 


MUTUAL HFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 

Established 1869 HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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marvelube 

MOTOR OIL 

lengthens engine life: 

marvelube 

GEAR OILS 

for friction-free 
operation. 

For Thorough Protection 


tsso 

MR GREASE 

gives all-season 
protection. 

For prompt delivery 
of all your farm 
gasoline, oil and grease 
needs . . . Call your 
IMPERIAL OIL agent. 


ALWAYS 

LOOK TO IMPERIAL 

FOR THE BEST 


For More Power 


€SSO TRACTOR 
GASOLINE* 

specially designed for 
farm engines. 


£SSO GASOLINE 

for full power in high 
compression engines. 


€SSO DIESEL 
FUEL 

for smooth, sure diesel 
power. 

* Available in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


For Complete Lubrication 


get more 
from your 
farm 

machinery 

with 

Imperial 

farm 

products 


small bird life there, among those 
long-shaped islands of brush. 

1 AM convinced that tree islands 
should be developed on farmlands 
throughout the West, because such 
shelters attract birds. Without birds, 
no farmer in the land could raise a 
profitable crop. This is an actual fact, 
though farmers rarely realize the 
astounding worth of birds as weed 
and insect controllers. On the arable 
lands of each of the three prairie prov¬ 
inces, counting five birds per acre as 
an average population, the avian host 
destroys better than 3,000 tons of 
harmful insects in each province every 
single day! 

Birds require far more food in rela¬ 
tion to size than humans, often to the 
extent of devouring four and five 
times their total body weight in insect 
fare every day. Nestling birds are fed 
over 300 times each during the day¬ 
light hours. The constant search for 
food proves amazingly valuable to 
man’s economic interests. For ex¬ 
ample, the stomach of one meadowlark 
contained fragments of no less than 


100 cutworms, 50 grasshoppers, and 
200 weedseeds. Song sparrows, ves¬ 
pers, clay-colored, and many other 
varieties of that numerous tribe, de¬ 
stroy about 75 insects and 100 weed- 
seeds every day. The beautiful Mourn¬ 
ing Dove eats upwards of 1,000 weed- 
seeds daily—there is a record of one 
dove stomach containing no less than 
7,000 weedseeds! The stomach of one 
Franklin’s Gull examined by an orni¬ 
thologist revealed remnants of over 
300 grasshoppers devoured during 
that day—and gulls also eat cutworms, 
wireworms, weevils, ants, beetles, 
bugs, flies, and even the harmful field 
mice. 

Hence it is easy to understand why 
we should encourage more of these 
beneficial birds on every western 
farm. One sure way of attracting birds 
is to provide them with shelter and 
nest-sites — in other words, brushy- 
treed islands created in the midst of 
large and bald grainfields. And be¬ 
sides the practical value of bird 
islands, consider the scenic charm they 
would add to the already beautiful 
farmscapes of the West! V 


Dairymen with 
Faith in Cheese 

Patrons of four small factories combined to build a new 
co-operative plant, since when business has improved 
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Allen Ketcheson, president, and Ken Bateman, member of the dairy Co-op, think 
dairy prices are looking up and that the Co-op has helped local dairymen. 


S OME of Ontario’s best cheese is 
made in a district north of No. 7 
highway, a territory that many 
travellers believe is a rock-strewn 
waste, ideal for hunting and fishing, 
but certainly not for men of the soil. 

But dairy cows have been grazing 
some surprisingly fertile fields in the 
area for generations. And now, in the 
district north of Madoc in Hastings 
County, dairymen are taking the lead 
again in expressing their faith in the 
dairy cow and the cheese business. 

Their eyes have been on the modern 
trend in almost every industry, toward 
bigger plants and more up-to-date 
machinery. So in 1950, after watching 
their cheese industry slide toward a 
depression, with loss of the British 
market, a few dairymen decided it 
was time they did some modernizing 
too. 


Members of four small and ill- 
equipped cheese factories began talk¬ 
ing about a new factory. “The cheese 
business,” they maintained, “can still 
have a future, if it is brought up to 
date.” 

Seventy members finally agreed to 
abandon the old and outmoded facili¬ 
ties of their old plants. They bought 
shares at $100 each, and formed the 
Eldorado Cheese and Butter Pro¬ 
ducers’ Co-operative. A federal grant 
gave them half of the $65,000 re¬ 
quired to build their new factory. The 
provincial government lent them half 
the remaining sum. Their dreams be¬ 
came a reality. 

Now, in the succeeding five years, 
production has jumped to 428,000 
pounds in one season, as more dairy¬ 
men have begun to patronize it. Their 
clarifier assures them of low-sediment 





cheese. And a new spirit has infected 
the dairy farmers using the plant. 

Allen Ketcheson milks 25 to 3Q 
cows the year round. He take's ad¬ 
vantage of the fluid milk market at 
Bancroft to the north, in winter, but 
ships all of his milk for cheese in the 
grass season. He insists that with their 
new facilities, the cheese market can 
be as profitable as that for fluid milk. 

Mr. Ketcheson, who is now presi¬ 
dent of the Co-op, says that last year 
the average price was $2.26 per cwt., 
one of the highest prices in the 
County. Too, the cheese milk is pro¬ 
duced from lush spring and summer 
grazing, when costs are at their 
lowest. He expects a much higher 
price in the future, once the Co-op 
becomes more solidly established, and 
the cheese business gets through its 
present difficult times. 

He notes a firmer cheese price this 
summer. The farmer’s best customers, 
Canadian consumers, are eating good 
cheese, and more of it, now. He is 
confident that the cheese business, just 
now emerging from its most troubled 
period since it became a good market 
for Canada’s early livestock farmers, 
is in for a bright future. V 

Roughages as 
Livestock Feed 

Continued from page 9 „ 

often appreciated is that the reduced 
intake of poor forage rather than its 
degree of digestibility is the major 
factor in the economics of forage feed¬ 
ing. A few results from one of our 
recent feeding experiments will illus¬ 
trate the situation. Five different for¬ 
ages as hay were fed in rotation to 
five different sheep in such a way that 
all the sheep eventually were fed for 
60 days on each forage. The rough- 
ages were straw, timothy, brome grass, 
red clover, and birdsfoot trefoil; and 
feeding was ad libitum. The figures in 
the table tell what happened. 

There is much more to this rough- 
age story, but perhaps enough has 
been said to indicate what appears to 
be the basic problem in roughage 
utilization. Forages that are inherently 
of low lignin content, or which are 
fed before extensive lignification has 
occurred are potentially of high feed¬ 
ing value and will be eaten in large 
enough amounts to meet maintenance 
needs plus moderate production. The 
table suggests that one will not be far 
wrong if he rates forages in over-all 
feeding value according to the rela¬ 
tive amounts in which they will be 
voluntarily eaten by stock. Forage 
which is indifferently eaten is pogr 
feed, regardless of any other char¬ 
acteristic. 

(Note: Dr. E. W. Crampton is 
chairman of the Department of Nutri¬ 
tion at Macdonald College, Province 
of Quebec—ed. V 

Cattle Round-Up 
In Ontario 

Continued from page 13 

Right across that cattle country, 
cow herds graze and are milked for 
the creamery. Beef cows nurse their 
calves on summer grass too. Then, as 
calves or yearlings, the young stock 
is sold to buyers from old Ontario, 
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Ask these high-p/ains prairie farmers why they prefer 







easier.. 

says Christiaan van de Ven of Lourdes Farm, 
Lethbridge, Alberta. He continues, “We are 
very pleased with our D2. It does the work 
formerly done by several wheel-type trac¬ 
tors.” The Lourdes Farm D2 is equipped 
with a tool bar dozer for dirt moving. It 
handles a 10' chisel plow with 10-16" duck 
foots, 4-bottom 16" plow, or 2 disc harrows. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET: 

“Soil and Water Conservation 
Address: Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Dept. CGI 16, Peoria, III., U.SA. 
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“D2 pays far itself many times over 

by saving stock in blizzard time, digging 
ditches, removing rock, clearing brush,” 
says Ed Schmidt, Buffalo, Wyoming. 

Remember last winter when old-time 
blizzards isolated many farms? It won’t hap¬ 
pen this year to the families with Caterpillar 
D2 or D4 Tractors! Your dealer is standing 
by to make immediate delivery on a sure- 
starting, all-weather Cat Diesel Tractor. So 
safeguard your family and livestock—handle 
all your heavy-duty farm work—improve 
your farm in your spare time. Call your 
dealer. Name the date, he will demonstrate. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR* 

•Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillbr Tractor Co, 
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when it’s an £xtde you start 



Any Exide Battery gives you the peak of power instantly, 
every time, in any weather, under all conditions. Exide Bat¬ 
teries are made of patented alloys that resist overcharging and 
sulphation—an ordinary battery's mortal enemies. For tractors, 
for self propelled vehicles, for 
peace of mind and for pocketbook 
protection . . . 


Get sure starts with Exide as low 
as $12.95 exchange. 



Now is the time 
to save at 


IMPERIAL 


who must turn their higher-cost grass 
and grain to its final form. 

Like giant bazaars, the people make 
big social events of sale day. For 
local people, it’s holiday and business 
combined. For visitors, gathering to¬ 
gether with local producers and buy¬ 
ers from across the province, the 
sales mirror the beef industry of the 
province. 

F OR instance, Tom Carroll from 
Dunrobin in eastern Ontario, has 
travelled to Little Current on Mani- 
toulin each of the past 13 years to 
buy cattle in every sale. D. E. “Pete” 
Croskery from Kinburn has done the 
same. They buy what they can there. 
Then they head west, or instruct 
agents there to fill their remaining 
winter needs of about 200 cattle each. 

Pete Croskery buys 850 - pound 
cattle, the kind that will fatten without 
grain. Half of them are wintered on 
his 700-acre home farm after they 
get a month’s good fall grazing. The 
remainder are wintered by farmers at 
a fee. Corn silage, hay, and then 
grass, should give him better than 
300 pounds gain in 11 months. 

Tom Carroll feeds six pounds of 
grain (70 per cent western barley, 30 
per cent oats, along with two pounds 
of steer concentrate with stilbestrol 
per head per day) during the final 
six weeks of the grass-fattening period. 
He aims at 325 to 350 pounds of gain 
per head. 

Stewart Brown from Shedden in 
south-western Ontario is another 
annual visitor to the northern sales. 
His animals, like most cattle in his 
cash crop district, may be fed more 
liberally on grain, but grass and 
roughage are still the pillars of his 
feeding. 

The sales represent immense com¬ 
munity enterprises. At Manitoulin, 
for instance, with over 3,000 cattle 
to sell on the Thursday of sale week, 
cattle begin arriving the previous Fri¬ 
day. They come in drives of 50 or 
100 head or more, trailed through 
rough scrub grazing land, or along 
main highways. From one area, cattle 
are loaded on a boat and floated down 
the island’s coast before trailing to 
Little Current. 

They come off small farms or big 
acreages, in threes and fours, or in 
dozens, joining the cattle of neigh¬ 
bors for the annual march to Little 
Current. 

I SLAND truckers face an endurance 
test, too, as they move the cattle 
to the sale. Men like Harold Noble 
with three trucks on the road, one of 
which he drives himself, are going 
from five in the morning until mid¬ 
night for three days, getting the cattle 
in. 

At the sale yard, cattle are rough 
sorted, with heifers, steers and cows 
grouped into separate pens. Entry 
fees have been $1 per head, plus 2% 
per cent of the selling price. But first, 
a $5 life membership is demanded. 


Seventy-five men are working at those 
yards, mostly members who have come 
in to help, for the directors each 
have responsibility for some part of 
the operations, and they line up their 
men. Each man earns $5 a day, plus 
room and board. 

Cattle arrive with neck tags, which 
are removed after sorting and weigh¬ 
ing. They are sorted for color, size 
and type, weighed and grouped into 
carload lots, and have water and hay 
in front of them in every pen. Next 
year, this sale will have a carlot scale 
so that cattle can be weighed right 
into the auction ring. 

On sale day, the entire community 
seems to turn out as they come to 
meet neighbors, watch the auction 
fever, see prices and compare cattle. 

Old-timers say that comparison has 
worked wonders. Penalties for horns 
have virtually eliminated these wea¬ 
pons on the entries, and good bulls 
have brought type and uniformity. 
Buyers say there is something about 
northern cattle that makes them much 
like western cattle in thrift and vigor. 

On sale day, those carloads will be 
sold in about four smooth-running 
hours, and within half an hour after 
auctioneer Dune Brown’s gavel comes 
down for the last time, they will be 
on the train and moving to their 
destinations in old Ontario. 

T HE sales have caught on for 
keeps now. The nmst recent* that 
at Parry Sound, was initiated by the 
local soil and crop improvement 
association. The president, Frank 
Rick, says that after some preliminary 
work had been done in 1953, the 
biggest crowd in the history of the 
local seed fair turned out to hear 
Dick Graham of the Ontario Livestock 
Branch, and Bill McMullen of the 
Federal Production Services, describe 
the successful sales at Manitoulin and 
Thessalon. 

The Parry Sound sale at South 
River, built with the sweat of local 
farmers, sold 1,200 cattle in 1953 and 
1954. Then, in 1955, the total entry 
was up near to 2,000, additional pens 
were built to handle them, and this 
year 2,966 were sold. Membership in 
the co-operative has jumped from 305 
to over 400. 

The older sales gloated at the hy¬ 
sterical bidding of 1950 and 1951, 
survived the succeeding price slumps, 
and continued strong. This year you 
could sense a disappointment with 
prices at some of the sales. You could 
see plain cattle going begging com¬ 
pared to better years. The heifer 
market was at a low ebb. 

There is plenty of work to be done 
in the north yet to bring it into more 
even competition with the ranches .of 
the west, as a source of feeder cattle. 
But the sales are adequate proof that 
producers have had enough of the old 
drover, the isolated selling, and the 
unequal bargaining between the fully 
informed and shrewd dealer and the 
man of the soil. V 


1956 CATTLE SALES 


WIARTON MANITOULIN THESSALON SOUTH RIVER 


Gross Value . $265,480 $369,532 $164,730 $238,472 

No. cattle _____ 2,079 3,088 1,646 2,966 

Top price ... 2?c 19VaC 2014c $18.75 on 

for 17 head for 38 steers for 38 calves 39 white-faced 
768 lb. steers at 650 lbs. av. 610 lbs. steer calves at 

505 lbs. 

Total—Four sales, 9,780 head, value—$1,038,223.78. 


245-6 
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How busy men across the country 
keep their cars rolling on winter roads 









40jSt)k O Calgary, Alberta —Mr. J. R. 

Andrews, an employee of the 
frJEl ™“ Calgary Post Office, says: "It 
' ! *2§r wasn’t until I actually put these 
tires on and tried them that I knew—tow 
jobs, spinning wheels on icy roads, are a thing 
of the past. My Suburbanites will be on and 
pushing every winter from now on.” 


to our cars and lost time for our drivers. 
But since we started using Suburbanites, 
we have done away with all these troubles 
and no longer buy chains.” 


1 Quebec, Que. —Mr. Edouard Grenier, 
Manager of Yellow Taxis Limited in 
Quebec city, writes: "We have used 
Suburbanites for about five years. Before 
that, broken chains often caused damage 


■- ,-;;4 f Winnipeg, Manitoba —Mr. Ron 

*1 Ayers, Commercial Photog- 
Wfip v rapher, praises his Suburban- 
ites like this: "Doing construction 
photography takes me into all the new devel¬ 
opments around Winnipeg. This winter has 
been the toughest I’ve ever known for snow 
and poor roads. I can thank my Goodyear 
Suburbanites for getting me in and out of 
these places with no loss of time. I use them 
year ’round because they are terrific in 
mud too.” 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan —Mr. 

IJ C. Fletcher, who commutes by 
v car to and from his work at 
Libby Auto Service daily, says: "I 
have had a set of Suburbanites on my car for 
three and a half years. On my way to and 
from work, I have to negotiate two long, steep 
hills and I have yet to be stalled due to snowy 
or icy conditions. I have passed literally 
hundreds of other Moose Jaw motorists who 
have been stalled due to lack of traction.” 


Ontario 


f j Toronto, 

Zl Waters, Sales Manager, writes: 

* "I’ve done a lot of winter 
driving since my family took up 
skiing as a winter sport. Last week-end, on 
the narrow snow-covered road from Hunts¬ 
ville to Limberlost Lodge, an oncoming car 
forced us into the ditch. But our Suburbanites 
got us out quite easily. Many times, my 
Suburbanites have kept us rolling when cars 
with other tires were stuck in the snow or 
on hills.” 


Quiet running on bare pavement, too. See 
your Goodyear Dealer for Suburbanites, 
either tubeless or tube-type, black or white 
wall. Also available in sizes to fit 1957 cars. 


6 Here’s why: See those 464 separate tread 
blocks. They’re set at angles to grab 
into the snow. And they’re flexible— 
don’t clog up with snow—always ready to 
bite, much like a skiers’ skis climbing a hill. 


*> GOODIYEAR 


Suburbanite: Reg. T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Limited 
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who depend on 

horse power...depend on 

ABSORBINE 

0 In the Maine woods, horses can’t be 
beat for yarding logs. And the men who 
run these operations know there's no lini¬ 
ment for horses more effective than de¬ 
pendable Absorbine. 

A finishing rub with Absorbine can 
prevent lay-offs due to galled shoulders 
or sore necks. By treating bruises and 
swellings with Absorbine early, it's possi¬ 
ble to prevent a more serious case of ring¬ 
bone or bog spavin. Does not blister skin. 
Only $2.50 for large bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


Aya-oo 

Continued from page 12 

me only a .22. If I didn’t get Aya-oo 
soon, John would. 

I bungled the only chance I had 
that winter. Early one Sunday morn¬ 
ing I picked up Aya-oo’s track The 
snow was soft and silent, and my skis 
ran easily. Mile succeeded cold mile. 
My mitts were thin and my hands got 
cold; so I held my .22 loosely in one 
hand and blew warm breath into the 
other as I moved swiftly along the 
track. ,1 followed the track down a 
long slope toward a bush-encircled 
slough. As I swerved around, Aya-oo 
jumped out of his nest almost at my 
ski tips. He was vanishing into the 
willows by the time my numbed 
hands got the rifle up into position. 

J OHN missed his chance too, but 
he came much closer. There was 
a soft spell during the late winter, 
and most of the snow melted. With 
the week’s chores done, John walked 
down the pasture, his .30-30 under 
his arm, to look for what he might see. 


Aya-oo was also out that day. The 
unseasonable warmth must have 
lulled his fear of hunters. Over the 
crest of a hill John saw the big coyote 
working his way up a valley toward 
him. The animal sniffed at a tuft of 
grass, left it, and half-carelessly 
stalked an early gopher that was sun¬ 
ning by its hole. The gopher squeaked 
and went to ground. Aya-oo aimlessly 
scratched at its hole and pushed his 
long nose into it up to his eyes. Leav¬ 
ing the hole, he passed on up the 
valley. 

The coyote saw John as the gun 
swung up. As he bounded away there 
came the crack of the rifle, a thudding 
impact, and Aya-oo stretched his 
length on the moist grass. John’s wild 
whoop rolled across the prairie. Later 
he told me shamefacedly that he 
should have stopped then and pumped 
another shot into the downed coyote. 
Instead he ran toward Aya-oo and 
struggled up the steep bank on the 
other side of the valley. He found 
only a patch of blood where the coy¬ 
ote had lain. Aya-oo was gone, and 
the patchy snow denied any faint 
hope of tracking him. 


Aya-oo did not die from his wound. 
When the spring symphony of the 
coyotes began, once more we heard 
his deep bass bark. Now he sounded 
less the frivolous, yapping, deep¬ 
voiced pup, and more the full- 
throated, experienced coyote. My trap 
and John’s gun had taught him some¬ 
thing of the facts of life. 

We’d taught him too much. For 
the next four years neither of us laid 
a rifle sight on him. We tracked him 
and hunted him and I set traps for 
him, but he tossed over my sets and 
never let us get within gun range. I 
lost other coyotes, too, when Aya-oo 
spoiled many of my sets. 

Other men got word of the big 
coyote and began to hunt him. We 
wished them no success. If we 
couldn’t get him, we most certainly 
didn’t want anyone else to have him. 
We had found him, and we figured 
he was ours. For a while we thought 
the hounds that were ranging the 
country might pull him down. We 
were soon reassured. One day we 
were standing on the west bank of a 
narrow lake east of our buildings and 
heard the far-off opening notes of a 
hound pack. John’s glasses revealed a 
coyote moving south on the far bank, 
with ten or a dozen hounds in pant¬ 
ing pursuit. The coyote went steadily 
on. Large size, complete self-posses¬ 
sion—it was Aya-oo! 

A black-and-white hound separated 
from the pack and pressed the coyote 
close. Aya-oo held his even pace. 
When he was almost opposite us, we 
saw him suddenly put on a great burst 
of speed. Then, in a valley out of 
sight of the hounds, he turned at a 
right angle and went over the top of 
the bank to the east. The hound pack 
streaked on to the south. John and I 
smiled contentedly as we walked 
home that night. 

The dogs did not always get off so 
easy, and it was their owners who 
gave Aya-oo his wide reputation. The 
big coyote had learned that the most 
dangerous dogs are not the speediest 
runners, and was quick to turn this 
knowledge to his advantage. He’d run 
fast until the fleetest hound was sepa¬ 
rated from the pack, then slow up 
until the dog was pressing close. Sud¬ 
denly he’d turn, flash flat on the snow 
and, with a sudden snap, break a 
hurtling hound’s leg. He’d be gone 
before the heavier killer dogs came 
up. 

This sort of thing soon earned our 
coyote a reputation. It also concen¬ 
trated the hunters in his pursuit. But 
he ruined a lot of valuable dogs, and 
the owners of hounds soon decided to 
let him alone. 

T WICE over the next few years I 
had the coyote dead to rights and 
could have shot him dead at point- 
blank range. But I didn’t shoot. After¬ 
ward I reproached myself bitterly for 
letting him go, although I now know 
why. In the split second my finger 
tensed on the trigger I subconsciously 
realized that the prairies would not 
be the same without him; so I held 
my fire. The long years of hunting 
Aya-oo had become a part of my life. 
Deep down I knew that half the fun 
of my hunting would be gone if 
Aya-oo were killed. He and I were 
like two neighbors I knew; they had 
feuded all their lives, but after one 
died the other was never the same. 


'CAF Training means Tap Training! 



cwiMb opportunity in cumtm 

RCSF! 



IS WAITIHG FOR YOU IN THE 


Aviation in Canada has already made amazing 
strides—and further great developments are in 
the making! There’s a great future in it for 
technicians in the Royal Canadian Air Force! 

The young man who enrols today in the ROAF 
gets top technical training on the latest aircraft 
and equipment—earns while he learns— 
becomes a skilled craftsman in the aviation 
trade for which he’s best suited. 

As an RCAF Aircraft Technician, you’ll serve 
Canada—enjoy good pay and working 
conditions—permanent employment—30 days 
annual holiday with pay—opportunities for 
promotion—a chance to travel! 

Make aviation your career—in the RCAF! 

Without obligation, write for the free folder, “THERE’S 
A PLACE FOR YOU IN THE RCAF.’’ Send your 
name and address to: 

DIRECTOR PERSONNEL MANNING, RCAF HEADQUARTERS, OTTAWA 
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Even a feud can give a man purpose 
in life. 

The first of these passed-up chances 
came when some local men organized 
a rabbit drive. Coyotes would be 
taken, too—for their pelts. A chicken- 
wire funnel was built and the men— 
one hundred to a side—drove toward 
it from ten miles in each direction. 
Most of them carried shotguns to kill 
escaping coyotes. 

I picked up Aya-oo’s track as we 
drove across our north pasture. He 
was moving in the direction of the 
hunt, and we were then only three 
miles from the rendezvous. He’d 


T HAT fall, when the north winds 
rattled the bare black branches in 
the tree-filled coulees and the snow 
scythed across the prairie hills, John’s 
gun and mine hung on the living- 
room wall and no one hunted Aya-oo. 
I was in the city attending college, 
and John was busy with the cattle 
herd. For the first time in his life 
Aya-oo didn’t have us on his trail. 

When the Christmas holidays came, 
I returned home. Driving out from 
town, my dad told me that he’d been 
losing poultry to coyotes—two or three 
that were hanging around the farm¬ 


yard. Instantly I got busy planning 
my trapping and shooting strategy for 
the next two weeks. 

When we reached home, John and 
I took three traps and went down to 
where he and Dad had dumped the 
remains from butchering. The coyotes 
had been around • the offal. Though 
we’d boiled the traps, we still burned 
a light cover of straw over the set. 
That night there was a light fall of 
snow and no wind, which should have 
made the set perfect. 

In the morning I found all three 
traps tossed over and could see where 


a coyote had been chewing on the 
bait. I dogtrotted along his track over 
the fresh snow. I hadn’t gone more 
than a mile when I saw that the track 
was heading toward a low patch of 
/buckbrush. Leaving the trail, I swung 
toward a hill from which I’d be able 
to look'down and shoot into the patch 
of brush if a coyote was in it. 

I didn’t watch as closely as I should 
have, and the coyote that slipped out 
picked up fifty yards before I saw 
him. He wasn’t going fast, but he was 
close to 250 yards away—a long shot 
for my .30-30. I dropped down to a 



ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL BROILER GROWER 
FEEDS PIONEER EXCLUSIVELY 


: 


1G0S3I 


FEEDS 


double back soon, I thought; I couldn’t 
believe that Aya-oo would run on to 
be clubbed to death in a chicken-wire 
trap. 

I picked up his track and dropped 
a hundred yards behind the line of 
beaters. That’s how I came to see 
Aya-oo. When I saw that the trail was 
leading toward a bushy slough, I 
crouched down behind some buck¬ 
brush and waited for the hunt to pass 
the slough. As the men got well past 
I saw a movement in the brush, and 
Aya-oo bellied out and came sneaking 
right toward me. My shotgun was 
over my knees, and I slipped the 
safety. Aya-oo came to within ten feet 
of me. A quick blast and it would be 
over. But I didn’t blast him. Instead 
I got up. Aya-oo stood in shocked 
rigidity for a split second then kicked 
up long streamers of snow as he drove 
wildly back the way the hunt had 
come. 

The next chance came two falls 
later. The season had slipped by, the 
poplar leaves had turned yellow, and 
the sedge in the slough bottoms was 
harsh and brown. I went out early one 
morning to pick off a white-tailed 
deer, selected a spot against a dead 
poplar, put the .30-30 over my knees, 
and waited, as the early morning sun 
rose, for a buck to come to his favorite 
feeding ground. 

A bush rabbit burst from the sedge 
right in front of me. Hard on its heels 
came Aya-oo. The rabbit catapulted 
past, but the coyote, suspicious, 
hauled up scarcely twenty feet away. 

I should have been shooting, I sup¬ 
pose, but instead I was busy noticing 
that his coat was lighter and his frame 
bony. That was the only conversation 
we ever had. “Aya-oo,” I said to him, 
“we’re getting older.” 

Aya-oo turned and moved slowly 
away, glancing back over his shoulder. 
A tuft of buckbrush came between us, 
there was a spurt of dust, a flash of 
brown, and Aya-oo was gone. 


says Leonard Me Quay. Galt Onf. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. McQuay and Family on their front lawn, 


“I have found Pioneer an excellent Company to do 
business with,” continued J. L. McQuay, a former Agri¬ 
cultural Representative and a graduate of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, who uses the Pioneer bulk feed 
delivery service. 

Len farms 200 acres. He markets 180,000 top quality 
broilers annually and maintains a large flock of registered 
Suffolk sheep. On his “Royal Oak Farm,” he finds that 
the broilers and sheep fit in well together in his farming 
program. 

The broiler operation consists of three separate units 
or buildings, each housing 15,000 birds. Under this pro¬ 
gram, one house is ready for market every month. This 
sound, business-like program avoids the risk of market¬ 
ing the entire 45,000 capacity at a low price. 

Len likes to have his White Rock broilers finish in 10Vz 
weeks and weighing SV 2 pounds. His average feed con¬ 
version works out to between 2.65 and 2.7 pounds of feed 
consumed per pound of meat produced, while his best 
record proved to be a feed conversion of 2.5. In fact, at 
9 weeks and 3 days, he sold 180 cockerels weighing 4 V 2 
pounds. Len follows the Pioneer Broiler Feeding Pro¬ 
gram exclusively. 

The Royal Oak Farm Suffolk flock is headed by two 
outstanding rams. One, is a full brother of the Reserve 
Grand Champion at the 1955 Calgary Show and the 
other, is a half-brother of the Grand Champion Ram at 
the 1956 Calgary Show. The MacDonald Ram is a son of 
one of the best bred Suffolk rams in Canada. 

Like Len McQuay, you too can get these results with 
good management and good feed. Drop in today and 
discuss it with your nearest Pioneer Dealer. 


Leonard McQuay (left) and Harvey Weadick, 
Pioneer Feed Representative, talk over the 
value of feeding top quality Pioneer Broiler 
Feeds. 


Interior view of one of the McQuay broiler 
houses. Note the large number of feeders 
and waterers. 
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“Why, hello there! Come in! Come 
in!” 
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Save time... 
Save work! 


sitting position, threw a bullet, and 
saw it toss up snow just short. The 
coyote didn’t break loose, but still 
loped steadily. I raised my sights, 
fired again, and knocked him down. 

The possibility of its being Aya-oo 
never really crossed my mind until I 
got up to the animal. But it was 
Aya-oo, and why he hadn’t moved 
faster I’ll never know. My bullet had 
struck near his shoulders, breaking his 
back. He was down but not dead. 


with the finest household appliances 
from General Electric 




Swivel-top Cleaner. Home 
cleaning the easy way. 


Frypan. Fries, braises, stews, 
grills, bakes. 


Portable Mixer. Powerful, light 
— for all mixing jobs. 


Steam Iron. Flick the button 
for steam or dry. 


Floor Polisher. You just guide 
— it does the work. 


Automatic Toaster. Toast to 
your taste every time. 


Featherweight Iron. Cuts 
ironing time by one-third. 


Electric Kettle. Boils two to 
ten cups in a jiffy. 


Electric Clocks. Handsome, 
accurate — for every 
room. 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 

APPLIANCES 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 


Aya-oo was thin and scraggly. The 
slow attrition of the years had worn 
him down, and I doubt that he’d 
have lasted the winter. Victorious now 
—and my victory earned with a long 
shot—I felt my exultation tinged with 
a deep regret. Delivering the coup de 
grace to this old antagonist was one 
of the toughest things I’ve ever been 
called upon to do. 

When I stood over his dead form, 

I knew why I had not killed him on 
my two earlier chances. As I looked 
across the hills, the range I shared 
with Aya-oo, I knew that something 
had gone from these old hunting 
slopes and that they’d never be quite 
the same again. When Aya-oo died, 
the book closed on my boyhood. 
Death had claimed the coyote; duties 
far from these hills were claiming me. 

That is why, instead of pelting 
Aya-oo, I took a pickax and dug a 
grave in the tough, frozen soil on the 
highest hill in the area and buried 
him. I rarely see those prairies any 
more, but Aya-oo still looks down over 
the great sweep of country where we 
fought our twelve-year battle a long 
time ago. I like to think of him there, 
for I left part of myself there too. V 

Part-Time 
With 300 Ewes 

W HAT would you do with 400 
acres of light and sometimes 
rocky land, if you could only 
devote part time to it? Norris Whit¬ 
ney, of Consecon, in Ontario’s Prince 
Edward county, found this question 
easily answered. 

Mr. Whitney sits in the provincial 
legislature. In winter he is in Toronto 
much of the time. His busy season as 
an accountant working at farmers’ in¬ 
come taxes, is in April, prior to the 
tax deadline. 

This means that he isn’t really free 
for farm work until May 1. However, 
his' 400 acres is good sheep land, and 
Mr. Whitney has found the wool pro¬ 
ducers flexible enough in their habits 
to allow a lambing season beginning 
May 1. 

As a result, 300 ewes run the Whit¬ 
ney farm. His overhead for this enter¬ 
prise is low. One man cares for them 
during winter when Mr. Whitney is 
away, and the sheep thrive in old 
barns and sheds that are already on 
the farm. They are fed outdoors, even 
in winter. 

The ewe flock, although of mixed 
breeding, is made up of big strong 
individuals, with the old Oxford 
bloodlines showing through in many 
cases. Cheviots and Suffolks have been 
used to clean off their faces, and now 
he has ordered a North Gountry 
Cheviot ram. V 



| Chocked full of bright gift 
! ideas for home and family . . 
every page is proof —■ it Pays 
to Shop at EATON'S ! 


This catalogue Free on Request 
to Mail Order, Winnipeg. 


T EATON C° 

■ • CANADA ^^LIMi 


HEARING 


IMPROVED 



... thousands report. 

Blessed relief from 
years of suffering from 
poor hearing and 
miserable ear noises, 
caused by catarrh of 
the head ! That’s what 
these folks (many 
past 70) reported after 
using our simple Elmo 
Palliative HOME TREATMENT. This 
may be the answer to your prayer. 
Nothing to wear. Here are SOME of 
the symptoms that may likely go with 
your catarrhal deafness and ear noises: 
Mucus dropping in throat. Head 1 feels 
stopped up by mucus. Mucus in nose 
or throat every day.' Hear — but don’t 
understand words. Hear better on clear 
days — worse on rainy days, or with a 
cold. Ear noises like crickets, bells, 
whistles, clicking or escaping steam or 
many others. If your condition is caused 
by catarrh of the head, you, too, may 
likely enjoy such wonderful relief as 
many others have reported during our 
past 18 years. WRITE TODAY FOR 
PROOF OF RELIEF AND 30 DAY 
TRIAL OFFER. THE ElMO COMPANY 
DEPT. FCG8 DAVENPORT, IOWA 



At teething time baby very often suffers the 
added discomfort of constipation. Try 
Steedman’s Powders, the standby of mothers 
for over 100 years, they act safely and effec¬ 
tively as a gentle laxative. 


FREE BOOKLET: "Hints to Mothers” on \ 
request. Write to the distributors: Laurentian 
Agencies, Dept. J-7, 429 St. Jean Baptiste St., 
Montreal. 


^STflDMAN’S 

"ieethinytoieens POWDERS 


Look for the double EE symbol on the package. 
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Against one of the drawn and colored panels Jim 
LeGalles adds finishing touches to a basket. 


«rn HE new church will be finished by the 
end of October,” said the Rev. Edgar S. 

JL Bull, of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Hamilton, Ontario. “Now, our big problem is pay¬ 
ing off the mortgage.” He looked around the parish 
hall. “Any suggestions?” 

For a few seconds there was silence. “A bazaar,” 
mumbled a voice from the back row. Almost im¬ 
mediately there was a groan. “Bazaars are just a 
lot of work,” protested someone. “The same old 
faithfuls do all the work and then turn up to buy 
their own things back.” 

“But if we could have a different sort of bazaar,” 
said Margaret Gartrell. “Something that would 
bring in people from outside the parish.” 

“Bazaars can’t be different,” said several people 
together. 

Margaret Gartrell was not convinced. “If we 
had it in November,” she said, “we could use a 
Christmas theme.” Because no one could think of 
a better way to raise money, and because everyone 
was anxious to go home, a bazaar committee was 
formed, with Bill Lee as Chairman. 

M ARGARET GARTRELL kept right on think¬ 
ing about a bazaar that would make everyone 
sit up and take notice. Christmas—that meant Santa 
Claus and Christmas trees and carols. That was it! 
A Christmas Carol Bazaar, straight from the pages 
of the Dickens’ classic. Margaret began making 
plans at once and by the time the first meeting of 
the committee was held, she had a page of neatly 
typed notes ready to sell her ideas to others. 

It didn’t take much selling. Margaret Gartrell’s 
enthusiasm was contagious. By the end of the first 
evening, ideas were popping up from everywhere. 

The usual booths gave way to shops. “A. street 
of shops,” as Bill Lee suggested, assigning two 
shopkeepers to each location. Dora’s Delicatessen 
would feature home baking, candies, relishes and 
the like. An old-fashioned post office, presided over 
by a costumed postie would offer parcels from 
around the country, priced at 25 cents each. A plea 
for parishioners to remember to mail small gifts 
home in order to stock the post office went out in 
the next church bulletin. 

The Crachitt’s—with Tiny Tim, of course, could 
operate a Chips and Pop Shoppe; there would be 
a Tea Shoppe for those who wanted to sit and chat 
a while; a flower cart; a booth of gifts for Mom 
and Dad—priced within the means of the young¬ 
sters; a Woole Shoppe; a Guessing Stall. By the 
end of the evening the problem seemed to be 
whether or not there would be enough space in 
the parish hall for all the shops. 

The appointed shopkeepers canvassed the 200 
parishioners, asking for help—donations of goods, 
of time and materials. The response was greater 
than anyone had dreamed it would be. Here was a 
bazaar that was to be different—one that sounded 
as if it would be fun. And everyone seemed to 
want to be a part of it. Work went on through the 
summer and by October things were in full swing. 



woman 


In November mood , we present a story of a 
novel type church bazaar by guest contributor 


lorrie McLaughlin 


Finally the date was set—November 26 and 27, 
from 2 until 9 p.m. each day. N 

The Young People’s Association volunteered to 
operate an Orange Tree—presided over by a cos¬ 
tumed Scrooge—reformed, of course. They spent 
two evening meetings wrapping small gifts for 
children in orange paper and made arrangements 
to secure a giant Christmas tree. 

M ARGARET GARTRELL and her committee 
were busily making plans for decorations. 
Shops were made from a wooden framework, 
fronted with wrapping paper marked off in imita¬ 
tion bricks. Ornate, old-fashioned lanterns dangled 
from each booth. Behind the booths were beaver- 
board panels with scenes drawn in India ink and 
colored with poster paint depicting episodes in the 
Dickens’ story—Bob Crachitt, Tiny Tim, Scrooge, 
and the Spirit of Christmas Present. 

The shopkeepers began a systematic canvass for 
costumes so- that the setting would be in harmony 
with the theme and spirit of the bazaar. Attics and 
cellars were raided and members of the Women’s 
Association set to work with sewing machines, in¬ 
genuity and a variety of odds and ends. By the 
26th of November there was a costume ready for 
every shopkeeper. 

The advertising committee went to work in 
October. A banner painted by Carmen Furler, a 
member of the A.Y.P.A., was strung across the 
driveway leading to the church. Posters painted by 
the young members went up in neighborhood 
stores. Because the bazaar was “different,” local 
radio and television stations gladly gave it free 
publicity. A parishioner with a camera took some 
pictures of the decorations and the handicraft. 
Copies of the photos along with a writeup, were 
sent to local newspapers. Both papers printed the 
pictures, together with a story and arranged to 
send photographers down to ‘ cover the opening. 
As a final touch, members of the A.Y.P.A. donned 
costumes and rode through city streets, on a sound 
truck, advertising the bazaar. 

Two weeks before the bazaar was scheduled to 
open, Margaret Gartrell came up with another idea 


—“a prize turkey.” She persuaded a local merchant 
to donate a 20-pound turkey, to be delivered to 
the lucky winner a week before Christmas. To draw 
attention to the guessing booth, she “made” a 
turkey. And such a turkey! Beginning with a dis¬ 
carded suit of long underwear, Margaret began 
stuffing and shaping a bird. The legs of the suit 
made the drumsticks, the arms, the wings. She 
laced the front opening with twine and painted 
the \pnished bird a golden, roast-turkey brown. 
When “that bird” went on display he looked good 
enough to eat! 

O N the opening day everyone connected with 
the bazaar developed a strong case of first- 
night jitters. “Suppose nobody comes!” someone 
said. “Or worse still, suppose they come and are 
disappointed!” 

“We might not make any more money with this 
bazaar than we have in the past—and it’s been 
such a lot of work.” 

“But it’s been a lot of fun, too,” insisted one 
shopkeeper. “As far as I’m concerned, it’s a success 
before it opens!” 

But like most good stories, the Christmas Carol 
Bazaar story had a happy ending. Peqple came in 
large numbers, not only from the parish, but from 
nearby towns as well. They were not disappointed 
for they liked what they saw. They were thrilled as 
they stepped through the door of the parish hall, 
into an atmosphere of the storied past. This surely 
was a bazaar, quite “different” from any which 
they had before attended! They strolled down the 
“street” visiting individual shops, enjoying their 
shopping or a leisurely pause for tea. They admired 
the colorful and effective background panels, de¬ 
picting scenes and characters from Dickens’ Christ¬ 
mas Carol. There was fun in identifying familiar 
figures, or in just watching the interest and delight 
of friends and others. 

After the two-day bazaar closed, the committee 
met to total receipts and balance expenses. The 
financial statement showed a net profit of $1,115.23. 
Its members who had put so much effort and 
thought into our church bazaar, sat back and 
sighed happily. V 





Shopkeepers wore costumes of the era Dickens brought to life in his story “The Christmas Carol, 
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A wiggley pull toy delights the toddler. 



A child learns many things through his play—some important points 
to keep in mind when selecting toys—regarding age, interests and 
development of children at various ages and phases of natural groivtli 

by PHYLLIS A. THOMSON 


P LAY is a child’s business. It is 
important business for him too. 
A child learns more through 
play than any other single activity. 
Space, toys and materials for play 
are as necessary to his all-round 
development as are food and sleep. 
With his play area as a shop and his 
toys as tools, he works at play. If he 
has a good assortment of toys his play 
will be of many kinds. With certain 
equipment he uses his body vigor¬ 
ously, he creates and changes other 
materials to meet his needs. Through 
toys he is led to the land of make 
believe and to recreate for himself 
situations he has seen and met. 

Since more toys are bought during 
the Christmas season than at any 
other single time during the year, it 
might be helpful to review various 
points in choosing toys. To select the 
right toy for the right age, it is first 
necessary to understand the function 
of play. Some parents feel that play 
is simply a means of keeping a child 
out of mischief or to amuse him. They 
fail to realize that play is basically 
educational—for the child as well as 
the adult. 

In swimming or a game of golf the 
grownup gets pleasure at least in part 
from trying to improve his muscular 
co-ordination. In a card game he en¬ 
joys acquiring greater skill at match¬ 
ing wits with his opponents. At social 
gatherings he gains stimulation from 
what he learns from others. In the 
same way a child’s play serves to 
foster his muscular and mental co¬ 
ordination. Unless toys help foster this 
growth they are likely to be discarded 
or broken. 

That toys are more than things to 
merely amuse a child may be a new 
idea to some parents, but to teachers 
and others trained to work with chil¬ 
dren it is a tested and proven story. 
The first four or five years of a child’s 
life are spent almost entirely within 
the family circle — largely with his 
mother. He is growing and learning at 
an enormous rate. It is during these 
years that a child forms most of his 
adult patterns of living. Consequently 
it is essential that when a child plays, 
he should be using those playthings 
which will help him develop to the 
greatest possible extent — physically, 
mentally, creatively and socially. 

Toys should suit the individual 
needs of a child. These vary with his 
age. Wooden construction toys such 
as “tinker toys” are frustrating to a 
two-year-old, interesting for a “four” 
but too restricted and unreliable for 
an “eight.” If a child shows a special 
talent, for example, along artistic 
lines, give him toys that will encour¬ 
age and develop his interest. Plasti- 


cene, modeling clay, painting sets, 
crayons and colored pencils are ideal. 
If your little girl shows an interest in 
the domestic field (and what little 
girl doesn’t) she will love a rubber 
doll she can wash, tend and feed, or 
a set of cooking utensils “just like 
mummy’s.” For a child who delights in 
making things, one of the many con¬ 
struction outfits would be enjoyed. 

When buying, check to see that 
the toys are well designed and con¬ 
structed. A baby rattle will be chewed, 
banged against the crib, followed with 
the child’s eyes and listened to with 
delight, so it should be safe, unbreak¬ 
able, bright and noisy. Safety and 


durability are major considerations in 
any toy. Toys for very young children 
should be smoothly constructed with 
no sharp edges and dyes should be 
colorfast and non-poisonous so that 
when he puts them in his mouth you 
can be sure there will be no dire 
results. 

Toys should stimulate a child’s 
imagination. In general, most children 
like to experiment and toys that are 
mechanical, performing only one act 
over and over again, often become 
boring to a child and usually end in a 
broken heap. Play sets that supply 
basic materials but leave much to the 
child’s imagination are the most satis¬ 
fying. A multi-purpose toy has a 
longer play life and is a better buy. 
One of the most useful of these is a 
set of unit blocks—they are enjoyed by 
children from the toddler to ten-year- 
old. As the child becomes older his 
uses for the blocks will be different 
but at any age they stimulate his 
imagination. For little girls dolls that 
can be changed, washed and perhaps 


“hair styled” have endless play possi¬ 
bilities. 

Toys may supplement one another. 
If your daughter has a set of pots and 
pans she would probably like a tea set 
scaled to the same size and a table 
and chair set at which to entertain 
her friends for tea. For the future 
town planner wooden people, cars, 
trees and buildings should be in scale 
with building blocks so he can learn 
to organize his “town.” Children may 
tire of the same toy or set and yet ( find 
infinite joy and interest in another 
type of the same thing. For example, 
a boy may like a log-house building 
set although he is tired of blocks. 


Toys may stimulate a new interest 
for a child. If he is rather reserved 
and shy and prefers books, puzzles 
and indoor activities if left alone, a 
piece of outdoor play equipment such 
as a tricycle, wagon, child’s tractor or 
car may be all that he needs to 


broaden his interests. Quiz games or 
puzzles may win the attention of 
an over active child and so help to 
quiet him for certain periods of time. 

Often, it is the least expensive 
thing that a child will choose for a 
favorite toy. Every toddler goes 
through the stage of having endless 
fun banging spoons on a collection of 
pots and conducting his “orchestra.” 
To save wear and tear on mother’s 
equipment, an inexpensive “line” of 
utensils for the child himself make 
excellent play materials. If you are 
really resourceful you can find unusual 
items such as combination locks, order 
pads and so on that have infinite play 
possibilities., 

T OY manufacturers have made 
many changes in their products 
during the past few years. They are 
using many new materials, designs 
and finishes to improve those already 
on the market. Versatile plastic is ap¬ 
pearing in many new forms: from a 
little doll’s bath equipped with taps, 
to a model freight train complete with 
streamlined diesel engine, tankcar, 
boxcar and caboose. Unlike the hard 
plastics which tend to crack and break 
easily, this new type polyethylene is 
light, soft and flexible and can be 
jumped on, thrown about and gen¬ 
erally maltreated for a long time 
without coming to grief. This in¬ 
destructible quality has made it a par¬ 
ticular favorite for small fry who have 
a tendency to chew, throw and bang 
almost anything they pick up. 

One manufacturer has put out poly¬ 
ethylene toy blocks which don’t fattle 
the house when they tumble from a 
“London Bridge” arrangement. Manu¬ 
facturers of doll clothes have also 
made dramatic changes. They are now 
being made with easy dressing fea¬ 
tures—large seams, large armholes and 
openings, roomy cuts, hooks and snaps 
or large buttons and non-shrinkable 
materials. Some clothes are even sized 



Gaily trimmed pull toy intrigues attention of an active, enquiring small child. 



Bright colored pegboard, one of the best toys to interest small children. 
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Wide variety of rubber toys for baby. 


according to the length of the doll. 
For older girls there are doll clothes 
with fussy details and a choice in 
variety of styles and materials. 

It is important to have a proper 
place to store a child’s toys. The old- 
fashioned and popular “toy box” is 
somewhat limited in its use. True, it 
keeps the toys in one spot and out of 
sight, but think what may happen to 
the toys. Often cars come out of the 
box minus a wheel, others are crushed 
and it’s difficult to see or find toys at 
the bottom of the box. 

A good, inexpensive means of stor¬ 
age is a series of low shelves on which 
toys can be grouped so that a child 
can see at a glance what he wants 
and put it away easily when he is 
finished. Shelves can be covered with 
sliding doors, curtains or left open. 
Making toys readily accessible means 
less mess, more care and greater play 
value. 

Not all play equipment has to be 
stored in one area. Junior’s books, 
records, and quiet games may be kept 
in the living room. Messy art supplies 
such as finger paint, paste and plasti- 
cene are better left in the kitchen, and 
constructive materials, in the child’s 
own room. 

F OR parents, relatives, or any person 
who will be buying toys this Christ¬ 
mas, here is a more precise list of 
gifts that are suitable and interesting 
to each age group. If you are not sure 
of the child’s age, make it a point to 
find out. 

For the infant, rattles, blocks with 
bells inside, teething bands, floating 
animals for his bath and washable 
animals are best. The “creeper” loves 
cuddly dolls and animals, large soft 
balls to reach for, lids to bang and fit 
together, toys for his sand box, blocks 
and peg cars he can push. At the 
toddler stage also known as the “no” 
stage, the child is primarily interested 
in climbing and balancing. He likes 
trucks to ride, cars to straddle, doll 
carriages to push, planes, boats, cars 
and toys he can push and pull. At the 
creative stage, tempera' paint, blunt 
scissors, large sheets of paper, colored 
pencils, plaque puzzles, peg boards, 
stringing beads, wooden constructive 
trains and unit blocks are best suited 
to his capabilities. 

Children of three and four are great 
imitators. They love to dress up like 
Daddy or Mummy, pretend they are 
doctors, nurses, cooks, etc. They also 
like climbing apparatus such as jungle 
gym, a teeter-totter, slide, small ham¬ 
mers and little shingle nails, black¬ 
board and chalk, scissors, old cata- 



Robin Hood Flour 

the one flour best for 
all your baking! 



3 cups sifted Robin Hood Vitamin 
Enriched Flour 

6 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

V4 cup sugar ( 


2 eggs, beaten 
3Vi cups milk 

6 tablespoons melted shortening 
iy 2 lb. sausages 
Red jelly 
Maple syrup 
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BANDED BAG: 

of fine quality cotton . . . paper 
label soaks off in minutes — no 
ink to wash out. 


While sausages are cooking, mix and cook pancakes. 

Sift dry ingredients together. (“Bake-Tested” Robin Hood Flour 
always blends so easily, smoothly. And it gives you uniformly 
best results, no matter what you’re baking.) Combine milk, 
beaten eggs and melted shortening. Add all at once to dry in¬ 
gredients. Mix only until dry ingredients are moistened. Batter 
will be lumpy. Drop onto hot griddle, greased for first pancake 
only. Cook until puffed and bubbly and underside is golden. 
Turn and cook on other side. 

Sandwich cooked sausages and red jelly between two fluffy pan¬ 
cakes. Top with melted butter and maple syrup. Makes 20 pan¬ 
cakes or 10 “Pan-Sans” . . . most delicious you’ve ever tasted, 
or your money back — plus 10 percent! 


mm 
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logs and scrap books, pieces of colored 
construction paper of various textures, 
paste, paint, sewing cards, clay and 
plasticene, more advanced puzzles, 
toy people and animals, large wood or 
metal trucks, cranes and cars, house¬ 
keeping equipment, simple doll cloth¬ 
ing with large buttons and shoe boxes 
to make into trains or doll beds. 

A child of five likes similar toys to 
the threes and fours but a little more 
advanced. Scooters, roller skates and 
skipping ropes, a children’s clock for 
learning to tell the time, metal con¬ 
struction sets, accessories for playing 
cowboys and Indians, doctor and 
nurse, doll house and doll furniture 
are all wonderful for this age. 

Once a child goes to school he is 
ready for more advanced play equip¬ 
ment. Rings and parallel bars develop 



CROWN BRAND 


Delicious CROWN BRAND Corn Syrup is the 
energy food that everyone loves. For between- 
meal snacks, or as a delicious dessert, spread 
CROWN BRAND on bread or toast and serve it 
to your youngsters. They’ll ask for more... and 
so will the older members of the family. Serve 
it often to insure that EXTRA ENERGY so vital to 
active children. It’s good for them... and it’s 
good for you, too! 


EVERYONE NEED5 


CROWN /<; 
BRAND LgXd 

on Bread or Toast 


his physical skills. Advanced construc¬ 
tion sets, science sets, electric trains, 
printing sets with large letters, real 
tools, wood carving, model building 
sets aid development along creative 
lines. Girls enjoy handicrafts—knitting, 
embroidery, sewing, simple weaving 
on hand looms and make-it kits. Both 
boys and g'rls enjoy the social con¬ 
tacts they make with other youngsters 
at school. They should be encouraged 
to join with friends in jacks, marbles, 
skating, swimming, baseball, football 
or tennis. 

By the age of eight or ten a child 
has usually developed fine muscular 
skill and shows evidence of the com¬ 
petitive spirit. He enjoys boxing, stilts, 
a bicycle, sports equipment, more ad¬ 
vanced science sets, railroading sets, 
printing press and advanced model 
crafts. Girls prefer shell craft and 
modelling materials, dressmaking and 
^designing sets, maps and jig-saw 
puzzles. At this stage both begin to 
take an interest in basketball, ping 
pong and small group games such as 
scrabble, checkers or monopoly. 

The young teen-ager demands more 
factual knowledge and more special¬ 
ized hobby interests. Boys begin to 
enjoy photography, books, records or 
stamp collecting and typewriting. 
Both girls and boys may show an in¬ 
terest in puppets, drama, in target 
shooting games and shufHeboard. 

O UR list isn’t complete by any means 
but it may provide a few new 
ideas in selecting toys. It is not neces¬ 
sary to spend large sums of money in 
order to find toys that appeal. Often 
the simplest arrangements or a toy 
that Dad has made himself will be 
enjoyed more than an expensive one. 
Several university extension depart¬ 
ments distribute free booklets or 
pamphlets giving instruction for mak¬ 
ing toys. If you wish assistance along 
this line write to the extension depart¬ 
ment in your province. 

Another excellent source of infor¬ 
mation about toys and children’s 
activities in general is a booklet en¬ 
titled “What’s What for Children,”, 
compiled by the Citizens’ Committee 
on Children, a branch of the Canadian 
Association of Consumers. It is par¬ 
ticularly useful and valuable as the 
information pertains to products that 
are either made or are available in 
Canada. It is priced at 25 cents and 
may be obtained by writing to the 
National Printers Ltd., 401 Preston 
Street, Ottawa. V 



Toy machines operate and look real. 
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New idea! "Yeast-Riz" crust makes mouth-melting 


Plan now to bake some of your own Christmas 
gifts to share with special friends and relatives 


Gaily packaged cookies, bars and candies make welcome gifts, 
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TUNA-ONION BROWN-UP 
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A week's work in a wink! 


Make light, tender “Yeast-Riz” crusts 
on Tuesday . . . and store them in the 
refrigerator till needed. Fill one with 

tangy tuna filling on Wednesday_one 

with beef stew on Saturday . . . another 
with chicken a-la-king on Sunday. They 
brown in mere minutes . . . are always 
wonderful when you use Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast! If you bake at home, 
keep several on hand for tempting main 
dishes ... at a moment’s notice! 


NEEDS NO REFRIGERATION 
ALWAYS ACTIVE, FAST RISING 
KEEPS FRESH FOR WEEKS 
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It’s Lipton Soup 

so it’s—"More, Daddy! More!" 

i 

It’s a good thing there’s enough for “seconds” when 
you make Lipton Chicken Noodle Soup because the 
children will surely call for them! They love the 
golden egg noodles and the flavorful chicken broth. 

Lipton is so rich in flavor because you make it your¬ 
self—right on your own stove. It tastes home-made 
because it is home-made—and so quickly. Just 
empty the packet into rolling-boil water and in a 
few minutes you have rich nourishing soup that’s 
good for the whole family. 

And it’s so handy for mother when it comes to 
shopping and storing. The neat foil packages are 
light to carry and space-saving to store. 

* 

Try it this week—and you’ll buy it every week! 


THE WHOLE FAM/LT MIL L0\/E... 


LIPTON CHICKEN NOODLE 



PUT IT OH TOUR WOPPfHG UST HOW! 


OTHER VARIETIES: 

Also Beef Noodle, Tomato 
Vegetable and Onion 


only until sugar is dissolved. Heat to 
240° F. without stirring, or until a small 
amount dropped into cold water forms 
a soft ball.. Remove from heat and add 
walnuts. Stir until mixture begins to 
thicken, then drop from a teaspoon onto 
sheets of waxed paper. Approximately IV 2 
lbs. candies. 

Quick Popcorn Balls 

Vi c. melted butter V 2 c. granulated 
V 2 c. popcorn sugar 

V 2 c. corn syrup V 2 tsp. salt 

Heat butter in 3-qt. kettle over medium 
heat for 3 minutes. Add popcorn; cover, 
leaving small air spaces at edge of cover. 
Shake frequently over medium heat until 
corn stops popping. Mix com syrup, sugar 
and salt together; add to popped corn in 
kettle; stirring constantly over medium 
heat 3 to 5 minutes, or until corn is 
evenly and completely coated with mix¬ 
ture. Remove from heat; form into balls 
using as little pressure as possible (butter 
hands). Makes 6 balls. Note: Do not 
double recipe. For Caramel Com follow 
above recipe. After removing from heat, 
spread on waxed paper and separate 
pieces of popped com. 


Chocolate Fudge 


tsp. light corn 
syrup 

2 T. butter 
1 tsp. vanilla 


2 1 -oz. squares 
unsweetened 
chocolate 

% c. milk, scalded 
2 , c. sugar 

Melt chocolate in milk. Add sugar and 
corn syrup; cook slowly until sugar dis¬ 
solves. Cook gently to soft-ball stage 
(234° F.) stirring frequently. Remove 
from heat; add butter and cool to luke¬ 
warm (110° F.) without stirring. Add 
vanilla; beat vigorously until fudge be¬ 
comes thick and loses its gloss. Quickly 
spread in greased pan. When firm, cut in 
squares. One c. broken nuts may be 
added. Makes 2 dozen pieces. 

Chocolate Flake Candy 

1 c. chopped 1 lb. sioeet milk 

pecans chocolate 

1 c. chopped dates 2 1 -oz. squares 

5 c. corn flakes unsweetened 

Vi tsp. salt chocolate 

Combine pecans, dates, corn flakes and 
salt. Melt sweet and unsweetened choco¬ 
late in double boiler; pour over corn flake 
mixture; mix lightly. Drop from teaspoon 
onto waxed paper. Chill. Keep in cool 
place. Makes 4 dozen. 


Peanut Butter Roll 


1 c. peanut butter 

1 c. sifted icing 
sugar 

2 T. evaporated 
milk 

V 2 c. chopped 
pecans 

2 T. dark molasses 


V 2 c. shredded 
coconut 
% c. graham 
cracker crumbs 
3 T. melted butter 
Vi c. graham 
cracker crumbs 


Cream together peanut butter and 
sugar; beat in milk. Shape into a 1-inch 
roll. Combine pecans, coconut, % c. 
cracker crumbs, melted butter, molasses. 
Pat mixture around roll. Roll in Vi c. 
cracker crumbs. Wrap in waxed paper; 
chill. Slice. Makes 25 to 30 pieces. 


Tutti-Frutti Bars 


Vi c. butter 
Vz lb. marsh¬ 
mallows 
Vz c. chopped 
candied cherries 


V 2 tsp. vanilla 
V 2 c. chopped 
pecans 

1 5 Vz-oz. pkg. 
crisp rice cereal 


Heat butter and marshmallows over hot 
water till thick and syrupy. Beat in 
vanilla. Add cherries and pecans. Place 
crisp rice cereal in large pan. Pour marsh¬ 
mallow mixture over, stirring briskly. 
Press into greased 9" x 9" x 1%" pan. 
Press extra candied cherries and pecans 
into top of mixture, if desired. Makes 12 
bars. 


Marshmallow Nut-Puffs 

Dip marshmallows in hot cream, flav¬ 
ored with vanilla, until outsides of marsh¬ 
mallows are soft. Roll in finely ground 
pecans, moist shredded coconut or 
chocolate decorettes; flatten slightly. 
Chill. V 



Helps build up 
children’s resistance 
to winter ills 

There's no nicer way to give 
children their vitamins A & D 

Recommended by many Doctors 
everywhere, children love Haliborange 
as much as they do extra good orange 
juice, for that’s what it tastes like. No 
hint of oil or fish. 

A teaspoonful makes 
a glassful and each 
teaspoonful contains 
5000 International 
Units Vitamin A and 
1000 International 
Units of Vitamin D. 



Get a Bottle of Haliborange 

from your Druggist today. 


H-26 



DO you KNOW 


the safe, convenient, easy way to 
ensure intimate feminine hygiene? 

Zonitors—dainty, greaseless vaginal 
suppositories are powerfully effective 
yet absolutely safe. They completely 
deodorize, guard against infection and 
kill every germ they touch in hours of 
continuous action. Inexpensive too . . . 
buy a package today! 



CONSTIPATED 
BABY... 

Give Baby’s Own Tablets. 

Sweet, mild little tablets. 

Nothing better to help 
clear out bowels quickly 
— yet gently. No“sleepy” 
stuff — no dulling effect. 

Used for more than 50 
years. 

Equally good for the 
restlessness and feverishness resulting from 
digestive upsets at teething time and other 
minor baby ills. Taste good and are easy to 
take! Get a package today at drugstores. 
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Rice Cheung the Qlcciz 

A boon to the busy housewife, rice can be served 
plain, as party fare or as a main course dish 



Serve baked hamburger rice ring for a tasty, economical family dinner, 


F OR hundreds of years rice has 
been the staple diet of millions 
of people living in the eastern part 
of the world. Westerners, although not 
dependent upon it for their existence 
regard it as a desirable item to add to 
their meals. 

Most of us have prepared rice for 
use in puddings. But how many have 
served it steaming hot as a vegetable 
in place of potatoes, as a border for a 
casserole of meat or fish, as a main 
dish or as an extender? 

There are two types of white rice 
available. The whole grain type which 
requires fairly long periods of cooking 
and the newer quick-cooking type. The 
former needs to be washed thoroughly 
prior to cooking. Place rice in a 
strainer and permit cold water to run 
freely over the rice or immerse the 
strainer in several changes of water. 
This insures a purer, whiter kernel 
when cooked. Any darker grains should 
be removed. 

To prepare plain boiled rice, wash 
about half a cup of raw rice. Sprinkle 
into four cups of rapidly boiling water 
to which has been added one teaspoon 
of salt. Let boil uncovered, adding 
more boiling water if necessary. Keep 
water boiling rapidly in order to burst 
the starch granules. Cook 20 to 25 
minutes or until the kernels are soft 
but not mushy. Drain off the water and 
immediately blanch by pouring cold 
water over rice to separate the grains. 

A method used by many Chinese 
families is to place the desired quan¬ 
tity of rice in a saucepan, then pour 
in water. The amount required is 
judged by putting your hand into the 
saucepan and adding water until the 
liquid completely covers the fingers. 
Then boil, uncovered until no water 
remains. The rice will be light and 
fluffy and if properly cooked, no rice 
should be stuck to the bottom of the 
pan. 

Use of the new quick-cooking vari¬ 
ety will save the homemaker time and 
energy. “Instant” rice is pre-cooked 
and requires only a few minutes’ heat¬ 
ing before serving. This rice can be 


used to advantage in any recipe which 
uses rice as an ingredient. 


Budget Day Dinner 


1 lb. steak 
3 T. butter 

V 2 to % c. rice, 
washed 

2 onions, sliced 
1 small green 

pepper, sliced 
Salt 


Pepper 

1 c. tomato sauce 
1 T. meat concen¬ 
trate 

or 

1 bouillion cube 
1 c. hot water 


Brown steak in butter. Put into 1-qt. 
casserole. Sprinkle in rice, onions, and 
green pepper. Season with salt and pep¬ 
per. Pour tomato sauce over rice. Dissolve 
meat concentrate in hot water and pour 
over mixture. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350-375° F.) for about 1 hour. Makes 
4 to 6 servings. 

Baked Hamburger Rice Ring 


1 lb. hamburger 
3 T. fat 

1 c. rice, washed 
Vi c. chopped 
onion 


V 2 c. chopped 
celery 

2 V 2 tsp. salt 
Vi tsp. chili powder 
4 c. tomato juice 


Melt fat in heavy 11-inch skillet. Brown 
rice slowly in fat, stirring constantly. Push 
rice to sides of skillet to form a ring. Com¬ 
bine hamburger, "chopped onion, celery 
and seasonings. Fill center of skillet with 
hamburger mixture. Pour tomato juice 
over surface of meat and rice. Bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) for one hour. 
Serve from skillet. 


Tiny Meat Balls in Mushroom 
Sauce 


% c. hot milk 
IV 2 c. soft bread 
crumbs 

Vi c. finely chop¬ 
ped onions 
Vi c. butter 
Vi tsp. nutmeg 
1 tsp. salt 
Vs tsp. pepper 
1 egg, slightly 
beaten 


1 lb. ground beef 
Vi c. flour 
1 can tomato soup 
1 can cream of 
mushroom soup 
IV 3 c. packaged 
pre-cooked rice 
V 2 tsp. salt 
1% c. boiling 
water 


Pour hot milk over bread crumbs and 
set aside. Saute onion in butter in frying 
pan until golden brown. Remove from 
heat. Add onion to bread crumb mixture 
and mix well. Add nutmeg, 1 tsp. salt, 
pepper, egg; mix well. Add ground beef 
and mix thoroughly. Shape into 1-inch 
balls and roll in flour. Brown meat balls 
in butter remaining in frying pan. Corn- 


Only you and your iVfagtk 


can make this blissful 


Ylockt Pudding 


Blended all through with chocolate sauce . . . served with 
chocolate sauce ... this luscious Mocha Pudding is light and tender as cake! 
Words can't do it justice, but the folks at your table will. 



ingredients. Dependable Magic Baking Powder 
makes the most of those ingredients, too. 
There's no substitute for the famous Magic way 
. . . for lovely cakes and desserts, and 
cloud-light biscuits. Are you well-supplied with 
Magic? Check, before your next baking! 


Jnt whitest, u <*#' 


WOOtMtw. . 


Everyone tastes the ' 
difference in a dessert 
you make yourself! 


MAGIC MOCHA PUDDING 

(Self-sauced with Chocolate) 


Don’t all families, all guests exclaim over a real home-made 

dessert? And “real home-made” means you did it all 
yourself . . . with your own special care and fine 


3 ounces (3 squares) 
unsweetened chocolate 

1 V 2 tbsps. corn starch 

2 cups fine granulated 
sugar 

2 Vi cups water 

1 Vi cups once-sifted 

cake flour 

2Vi tsps. Magic Baking 
Powder 
Vi tsp. salt 

2 tsps. powdered instant 
coffee 

6 tbsps. butter 
or margarine 
1 egg, well-beaten 
Vz cup milk 
Vi tsp. vanilla 


Melt the chocolate in the top of double boiler. Combine the 
corn starch and 1 Vi cups of the sugar and stir into melted 
chocolate. Stir in water. Cook over low direct heat, stirring 
constantly, until sauce comes to the boil; cover and keep hot 
over boiling water until needed. 

Grease a 6-cup casserole. Preheat oven to 350° 
(moderate). 

Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder, salt and instant coffee 
together three times. Cream butter or margarine; gradually 
blend in remaining Vi cup sugar. Add well-beaten egg, 
part at a time, beating well after each addition. Measure 
milk and add vanilla. Add flour mixture to creamed mixture 
about a third at a time, alternating with two additions of 
milk and vanilla and combining lightly after each addition. 
Turn batter into prepared casserole. Pour 2 cups of hot 
chocolate sauce over batter. (Keep remaining sauce over 
hot water to serve with pudding.) Bake pudding in pre¬ 
heated oven about 50 minutes. Pass remaining hot sauce. 


Magic costs less than hf. per average baking 
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for a Winter Vacation that's 



(jothe relaxed |j 


TO THE 


Free your mind of all worries about 
snow and cold, ceiling zero weather 
and icy, treacherous roads. East or 
west, board one of Canadian Nation¬ 
al’s modern, smartly - equipped 
“name" trains and discover the fun 
of travel-living at its finest! 


By day or night you’re treated right when you go CNR. There’s 
a wide range of accommodations to suit ever y budget . . . liberal 
baggage privileges to let you travel light and carefree. 


Two great CNR trains to take you— 
the exciting new Super Continental 
linking major cities and the Continental 
serving all important main-line points. 
Convenient connections at either end— 
to eastern United States cities, to 
California and the balmy Pacific Coast 
resorts. 


TO 

THE 






Your CNR Agent will gladly help you 
with reservations and all your holiday plans. 


Wash Woollens 
Without Shrinking! 

Ves! You can wash all your wool¬ 
lens without the least shrinking or 
matting; thanks to ZERO the 
amazing cold water Soap. Softest 
cashmeres and baby things are per¬ 
fectly safe with ZERO. Try a box 
today —— 59c package good for 
dozens of washings. At your local 
drug, grocery and wool stores. For 
Free sample, write Dept. 3D, ZERO 
Soap, Victoria, B.C. 


When Writing To Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


Get Quick Relief from 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 

“Ever since birth, I was subject to attacks 
of Chronic Bronchitis,” writes Mr. Roy 
Jarvis, 1026 Dovercourt Rd., Toronto. 
“I coughed violently and wheezed a 
great deal. Then I learned about 
RAZ-MAH—and now I’m happy to say 
I’ve found relief.” 

You, too, can get quick relief from 
that dry, hacking or phlegmy bronchial 
•cough. Take Templeton’s RAZ-MAH— 
the remedy specially made to relieve 
Chronic Bronchitis, Asthma and Hay 
Fever. Enjoy your work, enjoy your 
rest—start taking RAZ-MAH today. 
79c and $1.50 at druggists. R5-4 


ItchJtch 


... I Was 
Nearly Crazy 


Very first use of soothing, cooling liquid 
D. D. D. Prescription positively relieves 
raw red itch—caused by eczema, rashes, 
scalp irritation, chafing—other itch troubles. 
Greaseless, stainless. 39c trial bottle must 
satisfy or money back. Don’t suffer. Ask 
your druggist for D. D. D. PRESCRIPT!ON 



- > 


coughs 



Specially formulated for babies I 
Breaks up phlegm—eases wheezing. 


bine soups. Pour over browned meat balls, 
cover; simmer 5 minutes. 

Add rice and salt to boiling water in 
saucepan. Mix to moisten rice. Cover 
and remove from heat. Let stand 13 
minutes. Serve meat balls and sauce with 
rice. Makes 4 servings. 

Tomato and Rice Casserole 


1% c. packaged. 

pre-cooked rice 
2 c. grated Ched¬ 
dar cheese 
214 c. tomatoes and 
juice 


1 tsp. salt 
Vi c. finely chop¬ 
ped onion 
4 slices crisp 
cooked bacon, 
crumbled 


Grease 1%-qt. baking dish. Spread 
about half packaged rice in even layer 
on bottom. Cover with 1 c. of grated 
cheese; then add remaining rice. Combine 
tomatoes and juice, salt and onion in a 
saucepan, crushing tomatoes and mixing 
well. Bring to a boil. Pour carefully over 
layers of rice and cheese. Bake, uncov¬ 
ered, in moderate oven (350° F., 15 
minutes); then remove from oven and 
spoon remaining cheese onto rice mixture 
around edge, leaving center uncovered. 
Sprinkle crumbled bacon over cheese. 
Return to oven and bake 5 minutes 
longer. Makes 4 servings. 


Lemon Rice 


% clove garlic, 
minced 
2 T. butter 
1% c. packaged 
pre-cooked rice 
1 % c. water 


1 tsp. salt 

2 T. chopped 
parsley 

1 T. lemon juice 
1 tsp. grated 
lemon rind 


Saute garlic in butter until golden 
brown. Add rice, water and salt. Mix just 
to moisten all rice. Bring quickly to a boil 
over high heat, uncovered, then cover 
and remove from heat. Let stand 13 
minutes. Add parsley, lemon juice and 
lemon rind, mixing lightly with a fork. 
Serve with broiled or sauteed fish. Makes 
4 servings. 


Coffee-Rice Pudding 


1% c. packaged 
pre-cooked rice 
1 c. strong coffee 
1 c. milk 
Vi. c. seedless 
raisins 
Vs c. butter 


3 eggs, slightly 
beaten 
1 c. sugar 

1 tsp. vanilla 
Vi tsp. salt 

2 c. milk 
Nutmeg 

Combine rice, coffee and 1 c. milk in 
top of double boiler. Cook over boiling 
water until rice is tender and most of 
liquid is absorbed (about 15 minutes). 
Stir in raisins and butter. Let stand, stir¬ 
ring occasionally with a fork until butter 
is melted. Combine eggs, sugar, vanilla, 
salt and remaining 2 c. milk. Mix well 
and add to rice mixture. Pour into greased 
lki-qt. casserole and sprinkle with nut¬ 
meg. Set casserole in pan of warm water 
and bake in moderate oven 40 to 50 
minutes. Serve hot or cold with plain 
cream. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Glorified Rice 

% c. rice 1 c. canned 

4 c. boiling water crushed pine- 

1% c. cream, apple 

whipped 

Boil rice in water until kernels are 
tender. Add more water if necessary. 
Drain and wash well in cold water. Fold 
cold rice into whipped cream, then fold 
in pineapple. Chill thoroughly. 


Rice Bavarian Cream 

2 tsp. gelatin 3 T. brown sugar 

Vi c. cold water 1 tsp. vanilla 

% c. cooked rice Vs c. heavy cream 

Vs c. milk 

Put gelatin and cold water in top of 
double boiler; let stand at room tempera¬ 
ture 5 minutes. Place over hot water and 
stir until gelatin is dissolved. Add rice, 
milk, sugar and heat till sugar is dis¬ 
solved. Chill until mixture begins to set; 
fold in whipped cream; pile in serving 
dishes and chill. Serve with sliced 
peaches, sweetened berries or maple 
syrup and toasted nuts. Omit sugar if 
maple syrup is used. V 


Brighter Stars 
Drive inViewers 



Your favorite movie star’s smile 
beams three times as clear and 
bright from an aluminum screen 
recently developed for outdoor 
theatres. 

The new screen has won the 
praise of both audiences and 
owners. Little wonder the latter 
like it: one operator found his 
receipts increased by $40,000 in 
two months after he replaced his 
conventional screen with the 
highly reflective, weather-proof 
aluminum job'. 

And so it goes... Still another 
improved product, still another 
use for this versatile modem 
metal. The result: everybody 
gains by production from Cana¬ 
dian smelters that already ac¬ 
count for a quarter of the world’s 
primary aluminum. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 





A greater 
variety of 
mineral 
waters 
here than 
any otter 
place in 
the world 


ARTHRITIS 
NEURITIS 
SCIATICA 
^LUMBAGO 

Treated By Non-Surgical Methods 
At Famous Health Resort 

Rheumatism and its kindred 
diseases attack bodily func¬ 
tions and organs. When you 
take medicines for temporary 
relief of pain only you are 
ignoring nature’s warning and 
permitting the cause of your 
condition to grow worse. 


Resultful Treatments Available Now 

The Excelsior Institute trustworthy and 
scientific treating methods are designed 
to correct the real underlying causes of 
your ailments and start the removal of 
those poisons in your system 
which are causing your suffering. 

Revealing Free Illustrated Book 

Our New FREE Book tells how 
thousands have been successfully 
treated in recent years. Write to¬ 
day. It may save you years of 
suffering. No obligation. 



EXCELSIOR 
Dept. CA-150 


INSTITUTE 
Excelsior Spgs., 


Mo. 



b 

* 

FARM LIGHT 
? BATTERIES 

Guaranteed 

7 Years 

6-12-32-110 
volt systems 

Get details now from 

GIOBEUTE BATTERIES LTD. 

WINNIPEC 
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Most gifted machines 
in the world! ' 

The newest SINGER Machines 


Express a Merry Christmas wish to good friends 
and family with special handmade gifts 


by ANNA LOREE 


Design No. C-S-617 


Danville the Dachshund will be a 
welcome playmate for any member of 
the playpen set. Debonaire in coat 
tails and wide organdy collar, he will 
make a hit with old and young alike. 
The body is crocheted with a No. 2/0 
crochet hook in black and flamingo. 
Scraps of black, white and red felt 
and Vs yard organdy material are 
necessary for extra touches. Cotton 
batting is used for stuffing. To give 
animal a perky look the body, legs and 
tail must be firmly stuffed. Design No. 
C-S-617. Price 10 cents. 


New Swing-Needle singer Automatic 
with Finger-Tip Control 


pick out the stitch you want — and 
start doing it—at the flick of a lever. 
It has twin-needle for two-color 
sewing and new wide-range speed 
control. Every kind of deluxe 
feature! In new “designer” cabinets 
or full-size portable case. 


With this amazing new Swing 
Needle* Singer Automatic you 
can do hundreds of decorative 
stitches —more simply —than with 
any other machine in the world. 

That’s because it has a special 
finger-tip control that lets you 


Exclusive Slant-Needle* 
SINGER — only machine with the 
needle slanting toward you. You 
see more clearly, feed fabric more 
easily. In oyster-white and beige, 
black or beige. Comes with 
Automatic Zigzagger attachment 
for decorative stitching. 


Design No. E-1674 

What could be more comfortable 
than these soft, flexible felt slippers? 
Lined with lamb’s wool for extra 
warmth. A perfect Christmas gift and 
so easy to make, too! Materials re¬ 


quired: % yard felt, 36 inches wide, 
contrasting felt 5"xll" (cuffs), pair 
lamb’s wool slipper soles (medium), 
thread. Instructions are given for 
making slippers larger or smaller. 
Design No. E-1674. Price 10 cents. 


New extra-value SINGER 
Portable — an unbeatable buy! 
This round-bobbin beauty sews 
forward and back. Has simplified 
threading, handsome case. One of 
many fine Straight Needle models. 
Choose now — for Christmas! 


Design No. E-1584 


Warm mittens, pretty to look at, 
quickly made. The backs are cut from 
felt, the palm sections from wool 
jersey. These would make suitable 
gifts or bazaar items. Mitten pattern 
is shown in actual size. Just trace out¬ 
line using smooth tissue paper. Also 
included in leaflet is pattern for a 
plaid wool scarf. Materials required 
for mitts: Vs yard wool jersey (36 
inches wide), felt (9"xl2"), pearl 
cotton size 5 to match felt, sewing 
thread, to match jersey, elastic Vi’ 
wide. Note: Leave y4-inch seams on 
jersey sections; felt does not require 
seam allowance. Design No. E-1584. 
Price 10 cents. 


LOW DOWN PAYMENT 
EASY BUDGET TERMS 


Mail to Singer Sewing Machine Company, Dept. 
C.G. 116, at address nearest you: 

201 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

20 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Onl. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the Singer* 
catalogue illustrating new models: 


NAME 


CLIP OUT COUPON AND MAIL 


ADDRESS 


TODAY FOR 


FREE SINGER CATALOGUE: 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework Department, 290 
Vaughan Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. V 


#A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





















now-thanks to the . 
<2E) Budget Plan/ 


Let us install a new Duro Water System and get 
all the water you want, instantly, at the turn of a 
tap. It costs you only about lc per 1,000 gallons. 

ONLY 10% DOWN , 

UP TO 18 MONTHS TO PAY 7 

for pump, fixtures and / 

our installation charge 

Our all-inclusive EMCO BUDGET PLAN 
covers your complete system—pump, tank, / i 
pipe, kitchen and bathroom fixtures, taps in / / 
all your buildings and the cost of installs- / / 
tion. You can enjoy the comfort, savings, I Jl 
leisure and safety of water while you pay / m 
for it. 


Advertising Department 
Empire Brass Mfg. Co. Limited 
London, Canada . 

Please send me information. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


LONDON,CANADA 

16 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA TO SERVE YOU 


DRIVE YOU CRAZY 
WITH HER CRYING? 1 - 

Give Gentle CASTORIA when • 
Bowels, Stomach, Upset 

S For the relief of: 


When your child has eaten too 
much rich food, or is upset— 
don’t give a harsh adult laxative. 
Give gentle CASTORIA with mild, 
vegetable regulator. It’s made 
especially for children. Won’t gripe 
or cramp. Children like the GOOD 
TASTE. CASTORIA soothes stomach. 
Gently coaxes bowels. Helps your 
child feel better soon. 

Only 45j£ and 75f. 


CASTOR! 



For the relief of: 

Stomach upsets 

Listlessness 

Lack of appetite 

Feverish conditions 

Fretfulness 

Colds 

Irritability 

Restlessness at night 
Fussiness 

Teething troubles 
Colic 

—when caused or 
aggravated by 
Irregularity 





Clinically approved for children—safeguarded by 141 tests 


Ce flust Hab an Operation 

Some hopeful wishes directed to kind friends seeking 
ways to cheer and comfort a patient in hospital 


by MAY RICHSTONE 


N OW is the time for all good 
friends to be apprised that I 
have just had an operation. The 
fates have toppled me low. I’m de¬ 
pending on science, nature and my 
friends to prop me up again. 

Science needs no amateur advice 
from me. Nature, also, can perform 
miracles without my assistance. But 
you, my friends and family, you have 
healing powers uniquely your own. 
And here’s how I wish you would use 
them to help me. 

First, let me adjure you, like the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father—though not 
in the same sepulchral tones — “Re¬ 
member me!” In my vital past, I took 
myself for granted. Now I seem to be 
an absorbing bundle of fears and 
pains. The fears are nebulous. They 
stem from the feeling that I was 
standing with reluctant feet, one in 
this world, one in the hereafter. My 
pains are real, even though the doc¬ 
tors and nurses label them “discom¬ 
fort.” The pain won’t be less, but it 
will be easier to bear, knowing that 
my friends are concerned about me. 

One way to make me aware that I 
mean something to you is to pamper 
me. This doesn’t mean impoverishing 
yourself. It’s the little tokens of your 
devotion that loom large. For one per¬ 
fect rose in a bud vase, I would hap¬ 
pily forswear that huge basket of 
flowers that seems to bray, “Grand 
Opening!” 

If you bring me a ball point pen, a 
small box of note paper, a few post¬ 
age stamps, you’ll rate high as my 
intuitive benefactor. No one ever had 
too many magazines, books or bottles 
of cologne. Every patient likes to offer 
her nurse a home-made cookie or a 
delectable chocolate, even if she her¬ 
self can’t indulge. Never mind a bon 
voyage size basket of fruit. Give me 
that cherished feeling on a smaller 
scale with a sample of any fruit that’s 
out of season. 

Pamper me, too, with a brief note 
or gay get-well card. You needn’t stop 
at one. I’m greedy for evidence that 
somebody cares. The day is long and 
dull and mail is a highlight. While I 
open my daily quota, I bask in the 
illusion that life hasn’t completely 
passed me by. No inspired literary 
feat is required. I’ll be warmed not so 
much by what you write as by the 
fact that you took the trouble to write 
at all. If you can’t visit me, a note will 
reassure me that you wish you could. 
I know you have a full life of your 
own. I’ll happily settle for a few 
crumbs of your leisure. 

And here’s fair warning for that 
occasion when you can visit me. If 
you enter radiating good cheer, I’ll 
resent it. “A lot she cares about what 
I’ve gone through!” I’ll brood bitterly. 
If it’s psuedo-cheer, I’ll see right 
through it. If, on the other hand, your 
expression is lugubrious. I’ll have no 
patience with you either. “A fine bed¬ 
side manner she has!” I’ll think, with 
withering scorn. Perhaps you’d better 
come in and glower—not at me, but at 
my unkind fate. And you can praise 


me for my fortitude, even though it’s 
practically nonexistent. 

Furthermore, if you plan to come 
in bunches and stand around my bed 
conversing among yourself on current 
affairs, please transfer your meeting 
to the lobby. I object to lying on the 
bed like an effigy, bathed in babble. 

And as you love me, don’t assure 
me that all is going well with every¬ 
body and everything while I’m 
stretched out like a useless hulk. 
Cheer me up, instead, with words that 
are music to a wife’s ears, “Your hus¬ 
band looks like a lost sheep without 
you!” I don’t wish my children to be 
undernourished or neglected, but to 
know that my family needs me will 
speed my recovery. 

Let me continue, if I haven’t al¬ 
ready frightened away all prospective 
visitors. In hordes, you overwhelm 
me. My heart leaps up when I behold 
you singly, or in couples. It’s no fun 
to have 12 visitors on one afternoon, 
then no one at all for the next few 
days. Find out who is coming and 
when. Then arrange to fill in a barren 
date. 

Your visit can be a tonic. Give me 
a gentle hug or a loving pat that asks, 
“How’s my darling?” Hold my hand, 
if only briefly, as though it’s infinitely 
precious. There’s no such thing as 
overacting your part. Devotion is my 
meat and drink. Secretly I suspect 
that the world would spin on its accus¬ 
tomed course, despite my early de¬ 
mise. Subconsciously I know that my 
friends and family are capable of ad¬ 
justment, had I shuffled off this mortal 
coil. But I’m glad I didn’t. And I’m 
glad to know that others are glad, too. 

How do you show you’re glad? It’s 
simple. Don’t breeze in, on your way 
to a cocktail party or theatre. Don’t 
flaunt your good health in my pallid 
face. Don’t try to gladden my heart 
with your prowess or to burden me 
with your problems. To be perfectly 
safe, stick to the most interesting sub¬ 
ject in the world—me! 

You might just relax and let me do 
the talking. Let me lament that hos¬ 
pital food has the inimitable flavor of 
oiled laundry. Let me complain about 
the nurse with the battle-ax technique. 
Let me mourn the fact that I am 
waked at dawn to wash my face. 

Be my friend and listen with a 
therapeutic ear. Modest and unassum¬ 
ing as I’ve been taught to be, this is 
one time when I crave limelight. 
Here, in this strange new world, I lie 
in bed feeling like a statistic, a case 
history. During your visit you trans¬ 
form me into a fascinating individual. 
I’ll consider you a brilliant conversa¬ 
tionalist, as well as a friend in need, 
if you give me your rapt attention. 

My delusions of grandeur won’t last 
long. The day will soon dawn (I 
hope) when I wobble my way back 
into circulation again. When that 
heavenly time limps around, I won’t 
have the effrontery to offer advice. 
Right now, if I have presumed, I 
hope you’ll make allowances. I’m in 
a weakened condition, you know. I’ve 
just had an operation. V 
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No. 1757-Smart accessory duets to highlight your winter 
fashions-hood, hat, scarf and bag. The hood, made in two pieces, 
fastens under the chin for snug, warm fit. Handbag can be made 
in two styles—drawstring (as illustrated) and envelope-closing 
pouch bag. Sizes: Small, Medium and Large. Medium size requires 
If yards 36-inch material or If yards 54-inch material. Price 35 
cents. 


No. 1816—Here is a casual blouse that teams as prettily with 
skirts and jumpers as with these “skinny pants.” The sleeves and 
yoke are made in one piece with the bodice softly gathered into the 
yoke. Graceful wrist-length sleeves end in a slim button cuff. The 
wing collar extends to button front closure. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 18. Size 14 requires 2f yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1818—Enjoy leisure hours in these lean slacks tapered to 
ankle for ultra smart appearance. For those who prefer shorter 
slacks there is a “pedal-pusher” style. For a tailored look use cordu¬ 
roy, velveteen, denim, cotton or wool tartan or cotton broadcloth. 
Waist sizes 24, 24J, 25, 25£, 26, 27, 28. Size 25i requires 2| yards 
36-inch material or 1| yards 54-inch material. Price 50 cents. 


No. 1803—Help Santa surprise a little miss with these presents 
packed into a felt stocking: dainty hat and matching tote bag, rag 
doll dressed in polka dot frock, pussy cat apron and scalloped collar. 
The stocking pattern is also included. Complete child’s gift package 
is 50 cents. 


1789 


No. 4049—Here are five different embroidery motifs you will en¬ 
joy using for pot holders and tea towels. Gay decorations add a 
cheery note to your kitchen; ideal for gift or bazaar item. There 
are two transfers of each motif. Designs are easy to work—excellent 
for teaching embroidery stitches to youngsters. Price 25 cents. 


No. 1789—A pretty apron will brighten your kitchen 
chores. This one can be made with or without bib. Organdy, 
broadcloth, novelty cotton, dimity or chambray are all good 
fabric choices. Apron requires yards 36-inch material. 

Price 35 cents. i 


No. 1779—Every little girl loves doll clothing for Christ¬ 
mas. And here in one envelope is a complete wardrobe sized 
to fit most dolls. To make sewing simple, each garment has 
only one pattern piece. Use odd scraps of material you have 
on hand. Wardrobe includes pyjamas, dressing gown, coat 
and hat, dress, weskit, skirt, blouse, cape, slip and panties. 
Patterns available for dolls 15, 18, 22, 25 and 31 inches in 
height. Price 35 cents. 


Patterns are printed with instructions in English, French and 
German. 

State size and number for each pattern. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide Pattern 
Service, Winnipeg 2, Man., or direct from your local dealer. 


1818 
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ROLL 

WITH THE BEST1 


Complete series on sketching 
note available 


If you prefer to roll your own cigarettes, 
you’ll get real smoking satisfaction with 
Player’s Cigarette Tobacco—famous for 
quality, mildness and flavour, cut fine for 
easy rolling by hand or machine. Buy a 
package or half-pound tin. 


CLARENCE TILLEN1US 


BACKACHE 

May beWarninq 


T HE editors have had abundant 
proof that the series of articles 
appearing regularly under the 
title Sketch Pad Out-of-Doors have 
been popular and helpful to many 
readers. The complete series written 
and illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 
is now available in book form. This 
will be of interest to the many who 
have written asking where they might 
obtain back copies of the magazine 
and those who by letter and telephone 
have urged that such a book be pub¬ 
lished. 

Young folk and older folk have 
shown an interest in learning how to 
go about sketching; what materials 
they should use and where to start. 
One week’s mail brought a letter from 
a 12-year-cld Ontario boy who greatly 
desires to become a “painter of ani¬ 
mals,” asking for more information 
about and from Mr. Tillenius—and a 
letter from a 60-year-old lady in Al¬ 
berta who said: “I’ve never had in¬ 
struction in sketching except the 
articles written by Clarence Tillenius. 

I want you to know that I have been 
encouraged to start sketching and 
have had fun doing it. My friends at 
least recognize the people and the 
scenes I draw.” 

Clarence Tillenius disclaims the 
title “teacher of art” and points out 
that in no sense is Sketch Pad a “text¬ 
book on art” — he asks the reader 
“simply to accompany an artist as he 
wanders about the country, gathering 
material.” 

Those who accept his invitation 
learn much more than pen, brush and 
paint techniques. For one thing they 
find that their companion is a natu¬ 
ralist of considerable authority, keenly 
observant of the characteristics, life 
and habits of the creatures he paints 
so skilfully: and for another, he is a 
keen and careful observer, who can 
open their eyes to many things which 
have hitherto gone unobserved: fleet¬ 
ing motion, shape and mood accord¬ 
ing to the time of the day or the 
season of the year. They will learn the 
useful habit of making frequent notes 
for future serious work. 

Sketch Pad would make an excel¬ 
lent Christmas gift for a boy or girl or 
adult who has the desire or talent to I 
express the charm and beauty of | 
country scenes on paper. Order copies « 
from The Country Guide, Winnipeg. I 
Price postpaid $1. V I 


Backache is often caused by lazy kidney 
action. When kidneys get out of order, 
excess acids and wastes remain in the 
system. Then backache, disturbed rest 
or that tired-out and heavy-headed feeling 
may soon follow. That’s the time to take 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills. Dodd’s stimulate 
the kidneys to normal action. Then you 
feel better—sleep better—work better. 
Get Dodd’s Kidney Pills now. 51 


'or T«osr WHO PP-UeP-, ttE s, 
THti« own CtOA J 


BREAK 

On J 

TRAIN 

HORSp?' 


Make money. Know how to break ant 


train horses. Write today for this bool 
FREE, together with special offer ol 
a course In Animal Breeding. If you 
are interested In Gaitlng and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 5711 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


THE GREATEST 
NAME IN 
CIGARETTE 
TOBACCO 


Don’t suffer night and day—with dull, 
wearisome aches—or sharp, stabbing 
pains. Lead an active life again. Take 
Templeton’s T-R-C’s, Canada’s largest- 
selling proprietary medicine specially 
made to bring longed-forrelief to sufferers 
from arthritic or rheumatic pain. T-l 2-4 

g° 50 TEMPLETON’S T-R-C’s 


BE YOUR OWN 
MUSIC TEACHER 


Easily You Can Learn Piano, h 
Guitar, AccorJion, ANY Instru- TJT‘SW* 
ment This EASY A-B-C Way 

TVTOW IT’S EASY to learn music at 
^ home. No tiresome "exercises." No 
teacher, just START RIGHT OUT playing simi 
pieces. Thousands now play who never thought th 
could. Our pictured lessons make it easy as A-B 
to learn to play popular music, hymns, classical a 
any other music. On easy-pay plan, only a few cents 
lesson. Over 900,000 students! (Our 58th year.) 

Stop Cheating Yourself of These Joys! 

Popularity! 


lends. Gay parties. Good times. 
. Understand, appreciate, and con- 
Learn lives and compositions of 
Relax! Banish worries 
Satisfy self-expression, creative urge. 


KEEPS YOU COMFORTABLE 


verse about 

modern and great masters 
and frustrations. ~ _ 

Gain self-confidence. 

MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK. F 
method can teach you quickly, easily. 
Write for 38-page illustrated Free Book. 
No salesman will call. Mention your 
set favorite instrument. 

.iV) •* A ** ust coupon be- 

* ow f°day! 

U.S. School of Music I 
Studio 7511, 

Port Washington, N.Y. fj 


THANKS TO ITS "ACTION BACK’ 

Picking up baby, gardening, i 
hanging a picture—whether you 
bend forward, sideways or 
backward your NuBack with 
its “Action Back” stretches with 
you—yet always controls your 
back, hips and tummy firmly, 
smoothly, comfortably! Nothing else 
is quite lik? NuBack! Try it. 

*Trade Mark Reg'd. 

DOMINION CORSET CO. LTD. 

THE FRONT-LACED CORSET 
DESIGNED FOR ALL FIGURES 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Studio 7511, Port Washington, N.Y. I 

Please send me your 36-page illustrated Free | 
Book, I would like to play (Name Instrument). 


Instrument. 


.-Instrument?. 


Name. 


(Please Print) 


Address. 
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Ike Qcunhij 

P LANS for Christmas are in the air—and secrets 
too! Schools, churches and clubs are busy 
practicing for Christmas concerts. Perhaps your 
school woidd like to prepare this concert item— 
The Singing Christmas Tree. 

The boys and girls wear white choir gowns 
made from two large pieces of sheeting sewed 
together at the shoulders with an opening left in 
the center large enough so that the gown can be 
slipped over the head. Each child holds a large 
spruce bough in one hand and a flashlight in the 
otl'ier (keep the flashlight somewhat hidden from 
the audience.) The girls wear tinsel in their hair. 
As you see by the sketch, the children stand on 
a set of steps in the triangular form of an ever¬ 
green tree. The stage should be dimly lit or a blue 
spotlight could be used. As the children sing several chosen favorite Christmas 
carols they quietly flash on and off the flashlights to represent the twinkling 
lights on a Christmas tree. 

A second group of children dressed in pyjamas could then run onto the 
stage, join hands and dance around the Christmas tree singing a jolly Christmas 
tune such as “We Wish You a Merry Christ¬ 
mas” or “Jingle Bells” then wave to the audi¬ 
ence and dance off stage as the curtain lowers. 




Scrapper 

by MARY GRANNAN 

LITTLE brown dog barked, and 
ran excitedly down the street. A 
grey pigeon flew hurriedly to a church 
steeple. A little red squirrel scam¬ 
pered up a tree trunk and was soon 
lost among the leaves. A little girl 
watched in wonder, and stepped into 
a doorway. It was clear that the dog, 
the pigeon, and the squirrel had 
scuttled to safety. Something was 
coming that frightened them. Just 
then, a kitten rounded the corner. He 
was a pretty fluffy little kitten and he 
walked proudly on velvet feet. The 
little girl laughed. “They can’t have 
been frightened of you,” she said, as 
she bent to stroke the kitten’s soft 
black head. 

The kitten snarled and showed his 
claws. The little girl left him and 
went into the grocery store. She knew 
the grocer very well, and she told 
him what she had seen. 

The old grocer laughed. “That 
would be Scrapper,” he said. 

“Do you know that kitten, Mr. 
Poppety?” asked the little girl. 

“I know him very well, Katy,” said 
the grocer. “I’ve been chasing him out 
of my back shop for weeks.” 

“Why?” asked Katy. 

“Just because he comes into my 
shop, I suppose,” said Mr. Poppety. 

“Perhaps he’s hungry,” said Katy. 

“Perhaps he is, but I’ve enough 
work to do without looking after 
hungry cats. Mr. Beesley down the 
street has the same trouble with 
Scrapper. The other day that kitten 
was in his garbage can, and when the 
collector came to take it away, Scrap¬ 
per snarled at him and scratched him.” 

“I guess you would have done the 
same, if you’d been that kitten, Mr. 
Poppety,” said Katy. “I guess if you 
were hungry, and someone pulled 
away your food, you’d fight to keep it. 
Who owns that little kitten?” 

“I don’t think he belongs to any¬ 
body. He’s just a homeless waif, who’s 
always scrounging around,” said the 
grocer. 


Katy sighed. “I don’t suppose any¬ 
one has even been kind to him. I 
think that’s why he fights, Mr. Pop¬ 
pety. I think that’s why. he chases the 
dogs, pigeons and squirrels. He thinks 
everyone is against him.” 

“That sounds very wise for a little 
girl, Katy," said the grocer. 

“Does it, Mr. Poppety?” laughed 
Katy. “I didn’t know I was very wise.” 
She bought the oranges and the soap- 
flakes and the white pepper that her 
mother had sent her for. As she was 
leaving the store she said, “Do you 
know where Scrapper lives?” 

Mr. Poppety didn’t know, but he 
told Katy that he had often seen the 
kitten down by the docks, looking out 
toward the sea. 

“I wonder if he is there now,” said 
Katy. 

Scrapper was there, and was cry¬ 
ing. His tears were flowing from sad 
green eyes, and splashing on the rocks 
below. A water rat saw them. He 
clambered up the stone wall to in¬ 
vestigate, and he saw Scrapper. He 
couldn’t believe his eyes. He knew 
Scrapper, and had never seen him 
crying before. 

“What’s the matter, Scrapper?” he 
said. 

“Don’t call me ‘Scrapper’,” sobbed 
the kitten. 

“It’s your name, isn’t it?” said the 
water rat. 

“No,” cried the kitten. “It’s what 
people call me, but it’s not my name.” 

“Something happened today, didn’t 
it?” the water rat said. “Something 
happened to make you cry. What was 
it?” 

Scrapper said: “I met a little girl, 
and she spoke kindly to me. She was 
going to stroke my fur, but I snarled 
at her, and showed my claws. I don’t 
know why I did it, Water Rat, it’s just 
that everyone chases me, and says 
‘scat,’ and nobody likes me. But the 
little girl seemed to like me. Do you 
think she did?” 

“Yes, I do,” said the water rat. “A 
nice little kitten like you should have 
a little girl. Where does she live?” 



Scrapper shook his head. “I don’t 
know exactly,” he said, “but it must 
be near Mr. Poppety’s grocery store. 
She went in there.” 

“We’ll get the little brown dog to 
find her,” said the water rat. 

Scrapper shook his head. The little 
brown dog was afraid of him. He told 
this to the friendly rat. But the water 
rat said the little dog would forgive 
Scrapper, if he promised not to chase 
him and the pigeons and the squir¬ 
rels. “They’ll understand,” said the 
rat. “They’d be glad to be friends with 
you too, if you’d let them.” 

The water rat was right. The brown 
dog was glad to forgive, and set out 
that very afternoon to find the little 
girl, who lived in the vicinity of Mr. 
Poppety’s store. 

It didn’t take the little dog very 
long to find Katy Casey. She was sing¬ 
ing to her doll, who was propped up 
against a tree on the lawn. 

“Z met a little cat today, 

I thought him very sweet. 

His eyes were green, his coat was 
black. 

He had four velvet feet. 

But when 1 stopped to speak to him 
He snarled and ran away. 

Tm sorry for the little cat. 

The cat 1 met today. 

The little cat needs someone to 
Be kind to him and good. 


Sketch Pad 


HEN planning a watercolor, one 
is sometimes tempted to seize 
the brush and begin painting at once 
without any preliminary drawing. 
Once in a while such a procedure is 
successful and a very attractive, 
freely handled watercolor results. 
More often, though, one gets well into 
the painting only to discover that 
without the guidance of a pencil 
drawing underneath, the washes are 
impossible to control and the result is 
a mess. 

When making a preliminary pencil 
sketch which you intend to paint over 
in watercolor, it is best to draw very 
lightly, since you will leave the pencil 
drawing to show through the trans¬ 
parent washes. The thing to do is to 



To play with him and give him milk 
And lots of nice warm food. . 

I wish he were my little cat,. 

I wish that he were mine. 

We’d play together in the sun 
And have fun all the time.” 

The little brown dog knew how to 
get the little girl to follow him down to 
the docks, and Scrapper. He seized the 
doll, and dashed down the street. Katy 
Casey ran after him. The dog dropped 
the doll near the little black kitten. 
Katy’s eyes widened, and she laughed. 
“You did it on purpose, didn’t you 
Little Brown Dog? You wanted me to 
find Scrapper.” 

“Wow wow,” said the little dog. 

“Would you like to live with me, 
Scrapper?” Katy asked. 

“Yieow,” said Scrapper softly. 

“You snarled at me today and tried 
to scratch me. You wouldn’t do that 
again, would you?” said Katy. 

“Nieow,” said Scrapper. 

The next day, Katy Casey went into 
Mr. Poppety’s shop again. His eyes 
opened wide when he saw the black 
kitten in her arms. “That’s Scrapper, 
isn’t it?” he said. 

“No,” said Katy, firmly. “He was 
Scrapper, but he isn’t now. Now he’s 
‘Sweetie Pie’.” 

“I just can’t believe it!” said Mr. 
Poppety and then he laughed. So did 
the water rat, when he heard it. V 


OutDec itS 


draw very carefully the contours of 
shadows, and indicate with very deli¬ 
cate flat shading the areas of deep 
color or shade. 

However, even where you see 
patches of extremely dark color, do 
not make them black with pencil. For 
one thing, heavy pencil blacks are 
hard to paint over, and even when 
they are covered, a very muddy, un¬ 
pleasant effect results. Even if you are 
not making a watercolor sketch, it is 
useful to practice the kind of drawing 
shown here . . . shapes lightly out¬ 
lined and shadows developed just 
enough to indicate areas and changes 
in contour. No matter how light the 
lines, any drawing is good if the 
values are correct. V 
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Ontario Board 
Tightens Hog Control 


The struggle to get Ontario hogs out on the open market 
constitutes the present critical phase of hog marketing 


ntario hogs functions under the Farm Products 
one of the Marketing Act first passed by the On¬ 
es in the tario Legislature in 1937 and amended 
rio has had several times since. The Act is ad- 
; scheme in ministered for the Government by the 
he Ontario Ontario Farm Products Marketing 
Board and Board, which approves and exercises 
_ general supervision over the approxi¬ 
mately 20 marketing schemes now in 
operation in the province. 

The Ontario Hog Producers’ Mar¬ 
keting Board, though administering 
the hog marketing scheme, does not 
actually market the hogs. This vital 
task is performed by the Board’s mar¬ 
keting agency, the Ontario Hog Pro¬ 
ducers’ Co-operative, which was 
brought into being in April 1955. 

The formation of the Co-operative 

4 Selling Agency, and the decision, at 
more or less the same time, to estab¬ 
lish a series of regional assembly 
l—| | points for market hogs throughout the 

province, was a further progressive 
step. More recently, a farm-by-farm 
canvass of all hog producers in some 
32 counties, has combined to focus 
the attention of hog producers on 
what must, under any circumstance, 
prove to be a difficult farm marketing 
situation. By August 31 this year, 
30,943 hog producers had been can¬ 
vassed, of whom 89.38 per cent, or 
27,797 had signed membership cards 
in the Ontario Hog Producers Co¬ 
operative and agreed to support the 
marketing program of the Marketing 
Board. These results represented com¬ 
plete reports from 11 counties and 
! . incomplete reports from 11 others. 

The work involved some 5,000 volun¬ 
teer canvassers and represented an 
educational and organizational cam¬ 
paign unprecedented in Canadian 
agricultural history since the forma¬ 
tion of the Western Wheat Pools in 
1923 and 1924. 


Orville Monk (left) canvassed in Brant Township. Center: Some hogs at To¬ 
ronto stockyard. Ed Roberts (right) is in charge of the Arva assembly yards. 


2 out of 8 farmers coast to 

coast are using plywood . • • coast to coast survey issb 


herever you go, you see Sylvaply 
modernizing, improving, repairing 
Canada’s busy farms! 


saws easy! 


Sylvaply makes possible the quick economical construction 
of scores of farm improvements, large and small, that make 
for better, easier, and more profitable farming. Sylvaply 
is real wood in a 32-sq. ft. panel . . . engineered to be better 
than wood has ever been before. Made with waterproof 
glue for all-purpose use — indoors and outdoors. Sylvaply 
is truly Canada’s busiest farm building material. 


won’t split! 


If you have not already discovered for yourself the 
amazing versatility of Sylvaply, ask your neighbour. Chances, 
are he has used Sylvaply for calf-pen partitions, barn 
linings, self-feeders, grain and feed storage, portable 
structures, or some of the many other farm improvements 
being adopted by leading farmers in your area. Use the 
low-cost sheathing grade Sylvaply for farm structures of all 
types . . . from rigid rack-resistant portable structures 
that have floors, walls, and roof of Sylvaply to cladding for 
larger pole, arch-rafter, or rigid frame structures where 
Sylvaply contributes structural strength and rigidity. 


F OCAL points of the big program 
have been the counties of Grey 
and Bruce. Immediate objective is to 
cut down direct-to-packer shipments, 
and bring all possible hogs onto the 
open market at Toronto and the seven 
regional assembly points. 

A year ago, the hog marketing situ¬ 
ation in Grey and Bruce Counties was 
about as elsewhere—only about eight 
per cent of market hogs reached the 
open market. This was the situation 
which the Ontario Hog Producers’ 
Association, the original sponsor of 
the hog marketing scheme, opposed. 
It contended that effective bargaining 
for price was impossible when the 
hogs were already in the plant. Hogs, 
they argued, should be in a neutral 
position, or under the control of a 
producer agency until price negotia¬ 
tions were completed. 

Grey and Bruce Counties had long 
been a stronghold of the Association, 
and local producers there first set up 
15 small assembly shipping points. 
From these, the Toronto office was 
kept informed as to the number of 
hogs available, and hogs were sold 
from these yards f.o.b. 

Meanwhile, the province-wide can¬ 
vass was put under way. The Hog 


won’t chip! 


puncture-proof! 


light-weight! 


GOT A FARM BUILDING PROBLEM? 


Sylvaply is the answer! For any farm project, there is an 
economical way to repair, improve, or build with Sylvaply. Your 
local lumber dealer has a wide selection of free plans and booklets that 
will help you with your farm planning and building. Or tell us 
what you want to do, we will try to help. No Charge. 

Write: Farm Service Dept. MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd., 

Box 335, Vancouver, B.C. 


tough and durable! 


strong and rigid! 


Available at lumber dealers everywhere in a grade and thickness for every use, 


quickly applied! 
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THE FIRST AID KIT IN AJAR 


Marketing Co-op was already the 
largest co-operative in the province, 
having handled payments amounting 
to $72,766,141 for the year ending 
May 25, 1956. 

Chairman of the Brant Township 
canvass in Bruce County, for example, 
was Orville Monk, a young farmer 
producing about 100 hogs per year. 
He saw that 30 farmers were visited, 
of whom 90 per cent were persuaded 
to join the Co-operative. Open market 
shipments rose to 51 per cent. During 
the summer, local meetings elsewhere 
asked for a directional campaign. The 
two fieldmen for the Ontario Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture, Messrs. Boynton 
and Oswald, had a joint office at the 
border town of Elmwood. Sympa¬ 
thetic press, radio and T.V. services 
were active in the area. 


FAST RELIEF FOR 


HEAD 

COLDS 



If BackAches 
Try A Kidney 
"Housecleaning" 

Do you suffer from Backache, Getting Up 
Nights, Frequent or Burning, Itching Pas¬ 
sages. Strong Cloudy Urine, pressure over 
the bladder, and Rheumatic Pains due to 
Kidney and Bladder irritation? In such 
cases the very first dose of CYSTEX usu¬ 
ally starts to work immediately to help 
you in 3 ways: 1. Helps nature remove cer¬ 
tain irritating non-specific germs in acid 
conditions. 2. Relieves Rheumatic Pains 
and tired, achy feeling due to colds. 3. By 
relieving and calming irritated Bladder 
tissues it helps reduce frequent or smart¬ 
ing passages day and night. Get CYSTEX 
from your druggist today, under satisfac¬ 
tion or money back trial offer. 




CUT FEED COSTS 20% 

WITH THE ORIGINAL “Little Britches" 
KRIMPER KRACKER-Stop wasteful feeding 
of whole grain. Low-cost "Little Britches” 
Krimper Kracker genuinely 
roller crimps any grain; makes 
4 bu. do feeding work of five. 

Pays for itself quickly. 15 sizes. 

Write for free literature, sam¬ 
ples and prices. 


CL-185, Bonner Springs, 
Kans., U.S.A. 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides to Better Farming" 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook 

on Soils and Crops 25e 

A book on Western farming condi¬ 
tions, giving invaluable information 
on types of soil, erosion, erosion con¬ 
trol, maintaining soil fertility, mois¬ 
ture conservation, forage crops' and 
soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed 
control, pests and diseases of field 
crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook 

on Poultry __25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, 
breeding and chick care, egg produc¬ 
tion, producing for meat, poultry feed¬ 
ing, pests and diseases, concerning 
turkeys, raising geese. Price only 25c 
postpaid. 

ORDER BY NUMBER! 

Send Your Order Direct to: 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE 
BOOK DEPT. 
Winnipeg • Canada 


C O-OPERATION of the central 
office of the Co-op in Toronto was 
necessary, because the office had the 
records of hogs shipped direct to 
plants. The Toronto office sent this in¬ 
formation along to the Elmwood office 
each week; and this office in turn noti¬ 
fied farmers weekly through advertise¬ 
ments in the local papers of the names 
of truckers who disregarded the order 
of the board by delivering direct to 
the packers. Farmers whose hogs had 
gone direct were then visited, and any 
antagonism to the plan overcome, if 
possible, in an endeavor to make it 100 
per cent effective. In six weeks’ time 
81 per cent of the hogs from the area 
were coming to the open market. 

Charles Mclnnis, president of the 
Hog Producers’ Association, has been 
responsible for the development of 
organized hog marketing in Ontario, 
more than any other single person. He 
has observed, however, that no matter 
what legislation may be in effect, it is 
impossible to go faster than public 
opinion will permit. This is probably 
why a stronger bid for complete con¬ 
trol of Ontario hogs has not been 
made before now. He and his directors 
want to be certain that just about 
every producer is sold on the market¬ 
ing system supported by the Associa¬ 
tion. 

More recently, a forward step has 
been made following discussions with 
the meat packing industry. It was 
announced that “meat processors in 
effect will co-operate with the Ontario 
Hog Producers’ Marketing Board in 
carrying out two recent orders passed 
by the Board, providing the hog pro¬ 
ducers of Ontario sell their hogs in a 
manner acceptable to the processors.” 

The two orders involved require 
that all shippers of hogs in the coun¬ 
ties of Grey and Bruce, deliver such 
hogs only to three authorized points 
(Toronto, Barrie and Kitchener); and 
that meat packers in Ontario buy all 
Grey-Bruce hogs only from these three 
authorized points. Some of the large 
packers would prefer to buy by 
auction, rather than from a single in¬ 
dividual salesman representing the 
producer. The producers, according to 
Mr. Mclnnis, “feel that they are en¬ 
titled to the right enjoyed by other 
industries of selling their goods by 
private treaty, through the services of 
experienced salesmen. Also, we feel 
that since these hogs are the property 
of the producer, it is the producer who 
should decide what the selling policy 
will be.” Meanwhile a small commit¬ 
tee has been set up to further con¬ 
sider the marketing procedures. V 





use GILLETTS LYE 


To banish the heaviest, greasiest dirt, scrub or wash with £ 
solution of 2 tablespoons of Gillett’s Lye to a gallon of water. 
Gillett's actually attacks grease and dirt, gets it out of cracks and 
crannies where ordinary cleansers fail. In addition, Gillett’s reacts 
chemically with all forms of fat or grease to form a soap solution. 
Result: surfaces come up spotlessly clean and sanitary. Yes, 
Gillett’s sanitizes on contact! No other product — even at several 
times the price — can help with your heavy cleaning like low.• 
cost Gillett’s! 

OUTHOUSE 
SANITATION 

No need for outhouse cleaning 
to be an unpleasant job! Simply 
sprinkle in half a regular-size 
can of Gillett’s each week. It 
helps keep flies away, destroy 
contents and odors. Takes only a 
few seconds, costs ortly a few cents. 

G&-T6A* 


IN REGULAR SIZE AND 
MONEY-SAVING 5 LB. CANS. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 




stillYIi |T 

_//V TH£ f/££0 



THE GENUINE HEAT- 
HOUSER time after time 
offers more downright 
good features ... it leads 
the field and you can be 
assured of “the finest” 
. . . No holes to drill . . . 
water and mildew resist¬ 
ant canvas . . . More op¬ 
erator room . . . tinted 
non-glare windshield . . . 
controlled heat . . . There 
is a HEAT-HOUSER 
ESPECIALLY DESIGN¬ 
ED FOR YOUR TRAC¬ 
TOR . . . 

Distributed by: 



ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., Sutherland Ave. at King, Winnipeg 4, Man. 
GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD.. 1348 Halifax St., Regina, Sask. 
NORTHWEST FARM EQUIP. LTD., Corner 7th Ave. and 6th St. E.. Calgary. Alta. 
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^\FROM 

TO^"v^ 

CALGARY 

EDMONTON 

REGINA 

SASKATOON 

WINNIPEG 

Vancouver 

$26.90 

$29.90 

$ 44.95 

$41.95 

$49.95 

Seattle 

$26.90 

$29.90 

$ 44.95 

$41.95 

$49.95 

Portland 

$33.20 

$36.20 

$51.25 

$48.25 

$56.25 

San Francisco 

$53.80 

$56.80 

$71.85 

$68.85 

$73.65 

Los Angeles 

$62.95 

$65.95 

$79.95 

$78.00 

$76.00 



On Sale until November 25th, 1956. 
Return Limit November 30th, 1956. 


For complete information contact your local 
Greyhound Agent or Independent Travel 
Agent. 



Interest paid on personal savings accounts 
has been increased to 2/2% a year. 


Northern Ireland 
Takes Three in a Row 

Hugh Barr again world champion plowman. 
Canadian plowmen fourth and tenth in Britain 

by SYDNEY MOORHOUSE \ 



Hugh Barr of Northern Ireland became World Plowing Champion for the third 
year in succession, scoring 165.75 points out of a possible total of 200. 


A CAIRN of flint stone, surmounted 
by a model of the “Golden 
Plow” presented by the Cana¬ 
dian members of the World Plowing 
Organization, commemorates the 
world championship meeting which 
was held on Warhorough Farm, Shil- 
lingford, south of Oxford, England, 
on October 11 and 12. Located at the 
entrance to the farm, the cairn was 
unveiled late on the second day of 
the event by the Duke of Gloucester. 
Soon afterwards the loud speaker 
brought the results of the 1956 cham¬ 
pionships: First, Hugh Barr, Northern 
Ireland, 165.75 points (possible 200); 
second, Arne Braut, Norway, 154.9; 
third, E. J. Walker, Great Britain, 


won at Uppsala, Sweden, and in 1954 
in Killarney, Ireland. Though he is 
only 30 years old, the time had come 
to say farewell to as great a champion 
as will ever gain possession of the 
Golden Plow. 

This year’s championships brought 
out 25 competitors from 13 different 
countries, including Jim Brooker, who 
had come 12,000 miles from his farm 
near Canterbury, New Zealand. Each 
had to turn over about half an acre 
of stubble. By the end of the first day, 
it seemed quite likely that the work 
of the British, Northern Ireland, and 
Canadian plowmen and possibly the 
Norwegian, was greatly superior to 
that of the others. 



Bob Timbers of Stouffville, Ontario, concentrating on the job at Shilling- 
ford, England. His work earned him fourth place in the world championship. 


152.65; fourth, Bob Timbers, Canada, 
152.40—and so on. 

Three hours before, as the red 
rocket announced the end of the plow¬ 
ing, I had stood by the tall champion 
from Northern Ireland, and suggested 
that it seemed good enough to war¬ 
rant him a chance of defending his 
title again next year. But Barr shook 
his head: He was determined to stick 
to the decision made before this year’s 
match to retire from international con¬ 
tests of this kind. A year ago, he had 


A T Uppsala a, year ago, the Cana¬ 
dian, Joe Tran, had gained a 
commanding lead on the first day; 
and I expected to find, this time, that 
his two countrymen, Bob Timbers, 
Stouffville, and Edwin R. Demman 
from Manitoba, who was third to Tim¬ 
bers in the Canadian International 
Plowing Match, at their best on the 
stubble. Unfortunately, neither of the 
Canadians were at their best on the 
first day, and their work, though ade¬ 
quate, was hardly up to world cham¬ 
pionship standards. 
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Barr, on the other hand, made one 
of the best openings of the day, and 
finished in great style. At the end of 
the afternoon his many supporters felt 
that he was already well on the way 
toward his third championship suc¬ 
cess. The two British representatives, 
Ted Walker and J. D. Lomas, did 
some polished work, burying the trash 
much better than the continental 
plowmen, as did also Northern Ire¬ 
land’s other representative, W. L. 
McMillan. 

The Americans, Donald Barbee, 
Conover, Ohio, U.S. National Level 
Land Champion, and Eugene Holmes, 
Minnesota, National Contour Cham¬ 
pion, were most unimpressive. Their 
plots, slowly executed almost to the 
point of painfulness, were surpris¬ 
ingly rough. The continental plow¬ 


time. He did succeed in beating the 
clock, although I also wondered if his 
work had suffered a little in the 
process. Actually, his grassland plot 
was firmer than his stubble, and did 
much to bring him into fourth place 
with only .25 points separating him 
from the British high-cut champion, 
Ted Walker. Indeed, a little more ac¬ 
curacy toward the end, or his stubble 
plot up to his usual standard, might 
easily have changed the placings. 
Edwin Demman, the Manitoba plow¬ 
man, was less certain, and finished in 
tenth place. 

Of the two British competitors, 
Walker settled down more quickly 
than his colleague Lomas, who fin¬ 
ished in sixth place. Like Demman, 
he was somewhat slow over his early 
furrows and in the closing stages was 
apt to be hurried. 



The Duchess of Gloucester with the president, J. D. Thomas of Canada, after 
she had unveiled a memorial cairn surmounted by a golden plow from Canada. 


men were far too quick, though Braut 
was almost in a class by himself as fhr 
as the European competitors were 
concerned. 

O N the second day—grassland—the 
plowmen had to work on the 
one-year ley, which appeared to be 
stalky. The ground was dry, and fur¬ 
rows apt to crumble. 

At the beginning, Barr had set a 
high standard; and on the second day, 
he rapidly settled into his stride, put¬ 
ting the grass away neatly and turn¬ 
ing up a good-looking set of triangular 
prisms. Once again his finish was the 
best of the day. 

At one end of the field, Bob Tim¬ 
bers was making a determined bid to 
challenge Barr, but he appeared to 
spend too much time over his opening 
work. With less than half-an-hour to 
go, I wondered if he would finish in 


Here again the Americans were dis¬ 
appointing. It would seem that the 
plowmen south of the U.S.-Canadian 
border will have to revise their ideas 
on championship work, if they are to 
be in the picture on their home 
ground 12 months hence. 

Braut, only 20 years of age, though 
not as polished a plowman as the 
winner, well merited his high placing. 
The French national champion, Jean 
Jacob, turned over a good set of 
furrows to'get fifth position. 

Curiously enough the British Na¬ 
tional Championships held on the day 
preceding the beginning of the world 
event, caused both Walker and Lomas 
to lose their titles, and therefore the 
chance of competing at Peebles next 
autumn. They are succeeded by R. J. 
Miller, Somerset, high-cut champion, 
and J. Mason, Derbyshire, as whole 
work champion, V 



International judges for the match were (left to right) Mr. Barre, U.S.A.; 
Jules Colu, Belgium; Martinus Matthysen, Holland; and Robert Peron, France. 




Terrific Traction 


to pull you 
through 



When the going gets rough, you need 
the powerful traction of Firestone 
‘Town & Country' tires! 
The husky tread bars dig deep 
for safe, sure traction in snow or mud 
. . . and the continuous central 
tread takes the load on pavement 
to give you a smooth, silent ride. 


Be ready for any weather- 
see your Firestone dealer today. 
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GO when you want to... 



STOP when you need to! 
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Success with Marketing Boards 

N the 19th of this month the Supreme Court of 
Canada will hear argument on further ques¬ 
tions with reference to the case now before it 
regarding Marketing Board Legislation. We do not 
wish to discuss the Legislation before the court, or 
any questions relating to it. It is timely, however, to 
call attention to an important consideration which 
will largely govern the success of Marketing Boards, 
however, and wherever, they may be established. 

The Canadian Federation of Agriculture, in a re¬ 
cent policy statement, has expressed the view that, 
properly conceived and operated, marketing boards 
can be regarded as an extension of the co-operative 
principle. This view cannot be achieved by a simple 
comparison between normal voluntary working to¬ 
gether associated with co-operative organizations, 
and the compulsory element introduced by market¬ 
ing legislation. Few of us enjoy being compelled to 
do anything. 

Despite this recognized fact, however, the situa¬ 
tion remains as before: With very few exceptions, 
50 years of co-operative effort have failed to develop 
co-operative marketing of farm products to the point 
where farmers could put themselves in a position of 
equality with a buyer. Marketing conditions and 
markets have changed a very great deal over this 
long period. If anything, the ability of farmers to do 
their own individual marketing has declined, 
whereas the ability of buyers to buy skilfully and 
to advantage has increased. If marketing now looms 
up,—as most people think it does—as a very im¬ 
portant aspect of farming, and if co-operative farm¬ 
ing has not as yet succeeded in putting agriculture 
in a position of equal advantage with the buyer, 
what is the next step? Is there a half-way point 
between compulsion and voluntary effort? Or is the 
choice to remain as we are, or accept a degree of 
compulsion? 

This point, only farmers may decide. What is 
becoming very clear indeed, from observation of the 
experience of existing marketing board schemes, is 
that for every new scheme, co-operation must take 
over under a different guise, or the scheme will fail. 
The Ontario Hog Producers Marketing Board is an 
illustration in point. Facing a very difficult situation 
in any event, the Hog Marketing Board made little 
progress, until it decided to set up a co-operative 
selling agency and to inaugurate a province-wide 
program of education as to the purposes of the 
Board. This program has not yet been completed. 
Nevertheless, such successes as have been achieved 
so far—initially in the counties of Grey and Bruce— 
bear out what was said in these columns three 
months ago that “it will be the co-operatively 
minded producers who must be depended upon to 
see a newly established marketing board through its 
first difficult years.” 

Compulsion is not an easy way around a barrier 
to progress. It can only be justified if the greater 
good of the larger number is involved, and if the 
barrier is impassable otherwise. Even then there is 
no magic in a law which will make it work for long, 
without the presence of a strong co-operative 
spirit. V 

National Farm Radio Forum 

ATIONAL Farm Radio Forum began its seven¬ 
teenth season on Monday, October 29. Spon¬ 
sored by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, and the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, this 
Monday evening national farm radio program has 
two major purposes. The first is to provide farm 
families with unbiased information on subjects of 


farm interest; and the second is to encourage the 
formation of neighborhood listening and discussion 
groups, which are called farm forums. Two second¬ 
ary purposes are: to facilitate the use of good dis¬ 
cussion methods in the forums; and to assist forums 
in making their forum conclusions effective. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted potential value 
of the Farm Radio Forum idea, and certainly with¬ 
out the slightest wish to criticize the amount of 
money, care or interest which the CBC has devoted 
to this program over a long series of years, it is true 
that the program has not achieved what was hoped 
for it at the beginning, or by its most enthusiastic 
supporters ever since. There are several reasons for 
this limited failure. One, we believe, is that the 
program is national, not only in the extent of its 
distribution, but in the choice of subjects to be 
discussed. Certainly farmers should be interested in 
those aspects of agriculture that are common to all 
areas; but the fact is that by far the largest number 
of people, including farmers, are more interested 
in local, or regional matters. 

Proof of this fact, which the CBC has been slow, 
or unwilling to recognize, is present in abundance. 
A farm forum institute was held for three days at 
the University of Saskatchewan last month. This 
group of seventy people had no simple answers for 
the problems involved in National Farm Radio 
Forum, but they did agree that at least some 
regional programs would help. Likewise, there was 
general agreement that the majority of farmers are 
reluctant to set aside one night every week through¬ 
out all of the winter months, on which to drive con¬ 
siderable distances over uncertain roads in uncertain 
weather, to listen to a program which they were not 
sure they would enjoy. The competition with TV 
and curling were other factors. There also were the 
quality of the discussions in the groups, and the 
quality of the programs. 

A Farm Radio Forum Research project is under 
way in Saskatchewan during the present season. It 
will undoubtedly produce a considerable amount of 
useful information. It may be that it will point, on 
the one hand, to the advisability of modifying past 
policy to include a definite proportion of programs 
which have regional interest; and on the other hand, 
suggest the advisability of as many home listeners 
as possible, and fewer forum meetings. Whatever 
the conclusions from the project, individual com¬ 
munity interest will decide the point for that com¬ 
munity. The success of the Monday evening farm 
radio program will depend on the sustained quality 
of the programs themselves; but the success of the 
Farm Radio Forum may depend quite as much 
on the ability of the group leader to involve all, or 
nearly all, of the group members in the discussion, 
and to keep it moving. V 

Too Many Farmers 

A N increasing number of people in both Canada 
and the United States are reluctantly reaching 
the conclusion that there are now too many farmers 
in both countries. This is a fact which is very hard 
for many people to accept. It is especially hard for 
many farm families who have farmed all their lives, 
and perhaps their fathers, grandfathers and great¬ 
grandfathers before them. It seems unfair. For 
thousands of years agriculture was the oldest and 
the most vital of all industries. Man must have food 
to live and there have always been millions who 
have had less than enough to be healthy. Even to¬ 
day, half the world lives on less than the recom¬ 
mended minimum of 2,200 calories per day; and it 
is hard, if not impossible, to understand why there 
are said to be too many farmers, in view of this fact. 

Actually, the decline in the farm population has 
been a long and more or less steady process. As 
towns and cities grew, the emphasis tended to be 
on the increasing percentage of urban people in the 
country, rather than on the declining percentage of 
farm folk. Emphasis the other way first got real 
recognition during the drought period of the 
thirties, when the problem of too many farm folk 
was accentuated by an influx of jobless urban 
workers who returned to the country to sit out the 
period of unemployment. The war years masked 
the continuing decline in farm population by a 


general prosperity during which both farm costs 
and prices were controlled. Nevertheless, the decline 
continued from about 30 per cent of total population 
prior to World War I, to about 20 per cent at the 
present time. Farms, meanwhile, have grown larger. 

Despite these serious declines in farm numbers, 
they have been accompanied by huge surpluses of 
certain food commodities, especially of wheat. For 
the first time in the history of Canada we have had 
a butter surplus; and the United States Government 
has several billion dollars tied up in surpluses. 

Agriculture is a very complex industry and no 
single factor or group of factors can explain its 
present perplexity. A few of the more important 
may be mentioned here. First is the transformation 
and increase in production efficiency due to farm 
mechanization and technological advance,—which 
includes the whole range of new knowledge and 
its application, from antibiotics and better bred 
varieties, to virus control and weed killers. Another 
factor is the remarkable increase of farm produc¬ 
tion in Europe, where our principal markets are 
located, coupled with the defensive devices estab¬ 
lished by foreign governments for the protection 
of their national economies during the period since 
the war. A third is the remarkable series of good 
crop years which have been experienced in the same 
period; and fourth, is the fact that agriculture 
has not adjusted itself rapidly enough to the chang¬ 
ing conditions of both production and marketing, 
to provide, from total net farm income, a fair income 
for all the families presently engaged in the indus¬ 
try. Regrettable as it may seem to many, the last is 
by no means the least important. Farmers them¬ 
selves must largely decide how long they will con¬ 
tinue to divide the income pie into such small 
pieces. If the agricultural family were not so large 
the pieces could be bigger. V 

After the Drama 

T)Y the time this is read, readers will have wit- 
-D nessed what is not yet completed at this 
writing, namely, the final result of an American 
presidential election. What will be of outstanding 
interest to Canadian agriculture is the reaction of 
the American farmer and his influence on the result 
of the election.. 

For the fiscal year ending June 1, the U.S. 
Government sold, or otherwise disposed of, farm 
products costing $2,140,089,174, for which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation got, or will get, no 
more than $599,360,885. Typical in kind, though 
not in quantity, was the deal concluded with India 
not long ago, by which $200,000,000 worth of 
wheat, plus large quantities of cotton, rice, tobacco 
and dairy products, costing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, in all, $625,300,000, was disposed of 
to India for $305 million dollars, less $54,200,000 
for ocean freight charges. 

Also, during the last fiscal year, some 4.8- million 
U.S. farmers were the direct beneficiaries of total 
Federal Government expenditure amounting to 
around $5 billion, including the cost of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. For the fiscal year 
1957-58, this figure may rise by more than a billion 
dollars, owing to the Soil Bank legislation, by 
which Congress authorized the administration to 
spend up to $750 million per year for acreage re¬ 
serve payments, and a further $450 million per 
year for conservation reserve payments. Soil Bank 
expenditures during the current fiscal year are not 
expected to reach more than $265 million. 

Both political parties offered the American 
farmer much the same amount of money, except for 
the difference in price support policies. The Re¬ 
publicans offered a continuation of flexible price 
supports, while the Democrats offered a return to 
fixed 90 per cent of parity on basic products. Our 
only regret is that we cannot really comprehend a 
billion dollars. We suspect that the majority of 
American farmers cannot do so either. Conse¬ 
quently, the result will have been based on a wide 
variety of opinion and a balancing of personal con¬ 
siderations, which, on a nation-wide basis, is what 
wins elections. This, in fact, is what makes a demo¬ 
cratic free election as uncertain, in advance, as it 
often is. V 




Science 

And the Farm 

From vacuum cleaners for salvaging seed 
to the virus that sheds its coat to work 


Bigger harvests of grass and clover 
seeds are promised by an experimental 
device under test by the U.S.D.A. 
Research Service in the Oregon Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. Much of 
the seed now lost from shattering, 
prior to, and during combining, is be¬ 
lieved reclaimable by a combination 
vacuum cleaner and agitator, on which 
short rotating chains attached to a 
cylinder, loosen the dropped seeds 
from the ground, which are then 
sucked up by the machine attached to 
the combine. During testing, an ex¬ 
perimental model is reported to have 
reduced shatter losses by 75 to 95 per 
cent. Working on sub-clover seed, it 
salvaged 938 pounds per acre, com¬ 
pared with 235 pounds harvested by 
windrow or combine methods. Gain 
per acre was worth $470. V 

From South Africa and the Univer¬ 
sity of Natal comes a report of the 
fifth authenticated case of an animal 
giving birth to offspring of both sexes, 
without fertilization by a male. In this, 
an albino female rat bore a litter of 
seven, and 23 days later a litter of 
eight, after having been kept securely 
isolated since six days before the birth 
of the first litter. The other four cases 
included two of mice, another of rats, 
and one of guinea pigs. V 

Before too long, perhaps, farmers 
will be able to purchase tractors with 
built-in electricity generators. Such a 
tractor has been tested by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. If the de¬ 
vice is finally approved, it will mean 
that the same tractor could supply 
normal and emergency power for al¬ 
most any farm motor, and keep milk 
coolers and farm lights going when 
power lines have been interfered with. 
It could also be used to take electricity 
to a field not reached by power lines. V 

Cows suffer more from the heat 
than do human beings. The heavier 
the breed, as a rule, the more they 
suffer, because they cannot perspire 
and get rid of the heat radiated by 
the sun. Holsteins suffer more, because 
they have less skin area per pound of 
weight, but the Brahman, also a heavy 
breed, has “built-in radiators,” in the 
form of big ears, dewlaps, and a navel 
flap, the extra skin of which helps to 
dissipate the heat. Some tests in rela¬ 
tion to heat tolerance have been made 
by the U.S.D.A. and Missouri Experi¬ 
ment Station dairymen. Hair color 
had some effect on the toleration of 
radiated heat, but most significant was 
the ability of cows to change the tex¬ 
ture of the coat from coarse, shaggy 
hair, to fine, glossy hair, which absorbs 
less and reflects more heat. V 

Eggs without shells will shortly be 
on the market in New York State. Pro¬ 
fessor L. B. Darrah of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, thinks egg shells are not very 
good containers: they break easily and 
are full of pores which let in bacteria. 
He and his associates will begin trying 
out the market with eggs in plastic 
packets, each with 12 cup-like com¬ 
partments, and each compartment 
holding one or two eggs, depending 


on size. A machine will break the 
eggs, drop them into the cups, add 
carbon dioxide as a preservative, seal 
a plastic film over each cup, and the 
job is done. The housewife can see 
through the transparent polyethylene 
packet, cut off one or more of the 
cups as she needs them, drop them 
into hot water for boiling or poaching, 
strip off the top film and serve the 
eggs right in the cups. Slick, eh? V 

Rain drops fall at a speed of 500 to 
1,000 feet a minute. Two U.S. Air 
Force scientists have recently studied 
about 2,000 clouds over Puerto Rico 


and over the Midwestern and South¬ 
western States. They claim to have 
discovered that giant sulfate particles 
inside the cloud pick up moisture from 
the cloud droplets, until drops are 
formed large enough to fall. This 
theory would appear to invalidate the 
usual explanation that formation of 
rain involves the prior presence of tiny 
ice crystals which are formed around 
minute dust nuclei. It is believed to 
cast serious doubt on the effectiveness 
of cloud seeding for the purpose of 
inducing a rainfall. V 

A virus entering a cell of the organ¬ 
ism it attacks, may take as little as 
one-tenth of a second, or as much as 
ten seconds, to effect entry. Scientists 
seem agreed that the virus attaches 
itself to its host at the tip of its tail. 
It leaves its outer coat outside while 
the inner part enters the cell and mul¬ 
tiplies. V 


Mellorine is an ice cream substitute 

which originated in the Texas State 
Department of Health and is now 
legal in at least nine states, Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Illinois, Mis¬ 
souri, Montana, Oklahoma, Oregon 
and Texas. Vegetable or animal oils 
have been substituted for the butter- 
fat normally found in ice cream and 
Mellorine is difficult to distinguish 
from ice cream even in the labora¬ 
tory. Even the U.S. federal govern¬ 
ment is confused. Over two years ago 
hearings were held looking for the 
development of standards and defi¬ 
nitions for ice cream and “related” 
products. Two years later no federal 
standards had been established despite 
22,555 pages of testimony and over 
400 exhibits. Ice milk is a dairy prod¬ 
uct with more milk solids and fewer 
calories than either ice cream or Mel¬ 
lorine. Ice milk is sold in 41 states 
and the district of Columbia. V 



Try it! Stonebord WALLS and CEILINGS 
are easy to erect .... save money! 
FREE 6 page BOOKLET tells you how! 


Use STONEBORD on that remodelling or building job and 
you'll have walls and ceilings that stay up-to-date. Stone- 
bord's smooth finish and fireproof gypsum core make it a 
Western favorite. And so easy to decorate! For smart¬ 
looking rooms that stay smart, use Stonebord! 

Use our popular Stonebord booklet. It's FREE . . , 
instructions are easy to follow . . . plenty of illustra¬ 
tions. Do that remodelling job the easy way on 
Kitchen, Attic or Basement. Or turn waste space into 
attractive bedrooms, playroom or den. Costs only a few 
cents a square foot. 


Your local Lumber Yard Dealer is a good man to con¬ 
sult on all remodelling jobs. He will recommend and 
help you with your Stonebord application instructions. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET! ! 


Dept. CG 

Western Gypsum Products Ltd., 

306 Electric Railway Chambers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Please send me immediately your 
FREE Stonebord booklet. 


Name.... 

Town .„Prov._ 
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NORTHWEST 


J FEEDS and 
CONCENTRATES 

SO IBS NET .Stt. @5 


BINDER and BALER TWINE 


FEEDS and FERTILIZER 


FOR SPEEDY, EFFICIENT GRAIN HANDLING, 

OR 

When needing Farm Supplies — 

Binder and Baler Twine, Coal, Weedone 2,4-D, 
Aluminum Roofing, Barb Wire, "Money-Maker Feeds" 
Northwest Fertilizer, 

"Premier" Poultry Equipment, Salt or other 
commodities— GIVE YOURSELF A BREAK: 

Trade at your U.G.G. local elevator or supply depot. 


With every purchase you enjoy this three-way 
advantage: (1) The economy of U.G.G. 
buying in bulk quantities; (2) guaranteed 
quality and dependability of goods and service; 
(3) Outstanding value for your dollar. 


and. in addition 


Give Yourself a Break 

. . . with a U.G.G. Insurance 
Policy — Hail, Fire, Automo¬ 
bile and Property Damage. 
Utmost protection, utmost de¬ 
pendability, utmost security. 
See your local U.G.G. Agent. 
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